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Extreme ground in morals is the only safe ground. 
Leaving a sure position for a dangerous one is not a 
wise course for any man. He who steps off the edge 
of a roof, in the hope of stopping half-way down, is 
pretty sure to go to the bottom. So in the matter of 
wine-drinking, of impurity of speech or act, of un- 
truthfulness, of gambling, of using trust funds, and 
of all forms of immorality,—total abstinence is safer 
than moderate indulgence. 


“It is born in me” is a current apology for all 
forms of weakness and wickedness. One is too slender, 
or too short ; he is too nervous, or too phlegmatic; he 
has special difficulty in controlling his appetites, be- 
cause they are in some way constitutional with him. 
He may be expected to lead a correct life when ‘his 
constitution, or his birthright of evil, is not in the 
way; but for these he pleads himself excusable. 
But his tendency to sin was born in him as in every 








one. And it was in order to meet these special con- 
stitutional weaknesses of his, that the Christ was born 
into the world. It was for the constitutional moral 
disease that the divine-human remedy was designed 
and offered, without money and without price. 


All love is “true ‘love ;” for “ love” which is false 
or unreal is not love. A noble man, who illustrates 
and emphasizes true love in his whole life, says of it: 
“ Love, like ‘friend’ and ‘saint,’ before which I think 
the Bible never places an adjective, does not need to be 
qualified or described ; for it is of God, who is love— 
just love.” ‘Yet, because of the lower standards of 
our human conduct, we have to add assurances of 
the reality of our professions, and of the veritableness 
of our meaning, in the ordinary use of words. We 
speak of the “ real truth,” and of the “actual truth,” 
and of the.“ manly man,” and of the “womanly 
woman,” and of our “true love,” and of our “ true 
friendship.” It ought to be so that our simple “ yea” 
and “nay” would need no added assurance of their 
sincerity and verity; but, as men are, we deem it 
necessary to say more than the simple expression 
indicates, it order to have it understood that we mean 
as much as that. Simplicity of speech is sufficient 
only where there is a mutual recognition of its value, 
and of each other’s truth. 


The relatior of will to affection and to belief is a 
point of great ,«actical importance. Some say we 
can neither love any person nor believe any truth 
by an exercise of the will. Dr, Stalker says: “The 
verb ‘to love’ has no imperative mood.” This is 
true, and yet but half the truth. The will reaches 
and controls the affections and the beliefs, not di- 
rectly, but very really. The moral state in which 
we find ourselves at any moment is the cumulative 
result of our choices and preferences in the past. 
And it is this state which determines both our ca- 
pacity to believe and our capacity tolove. As Jesus 
said, if any man willeth to do God’s will, he shall 
know of the teachings which come from God, as 
teachings that are of God. He will not believe be- 
cause he wills to believe; but because his will has 
been brought into harmony with God’s will, he will 
have the power to believe what God discloses. So 
no man can love simply because he chooses and wills 
to do so. But his capacity to love God, his friends, 
his kindred, and his fellow-men, each in the fitting 
degree, depends in like manner upon his will being 
in right relation to God’s will, in the lines of duty to 
God and to man. In this sense it is that we may 
take Horace Greeley’s fine saying: “The affections 
are the flower of the will.” 


Great experiences rarely fail to deepen character, 
if there be any room in it for deepening. In some 
natures, the soil capable of cultivation lies a few 
inches deep, over red sand, and subsoiling does no 
good. But in those of richer capacity, the surface 
tillage of ordinary experience produces results which 
may mislead us as to what lies below. Benjamin 
Franklin is a notable instance of this. In his youth 
he cast away his faith in revelation, and became a 
deist at fifteen. Up to the time of the American 
struggle for independence, his life was much what 

















this would have suggested. He was a shrewd and 
pushing business man, and his “ Poor Richard’s” 
sayings express his keen contempt for the lazy and 
idle grumblers of his day. He was wide awake as to 
the scientific progress of the century, and achieved 
world-wide fame by one happy discovery. But his 
highest quality was the “public spirit” which en- 
abled him to see how social co-operation would secure 
solid advantages which would be missed for want of 
it. It was the perils and the anxieties of the great 
War, upon which he and others entered with a rope 
round their necks, that brought him to a deeper in- 
sight. As he told the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, when he proposed that its daily sessions should 
be opened with prayer, the experiences of that War 
showed him that “God verily rules in the affairs of 
men.” His deist masters had taught him that the 
operation of general laws left no room for the inter- 
positions of Providence. Hence his protest to Paine 
against the publication of “The Age of Reason,” the 
new text-book of deism. And when the designs for 
an American coinage were under discussion, Frank- 
lin proposed to stamp on them, not “A Penny Saved 
is a Penny Gained,” or any other piece of worldly 
prudence, but “The Fear of the Lord is the Begin- 
ning of Wisdom.” 





THE HIGHER PRACTICALITY. 


In the common acceptation of the term, the “ prac- 
tical” seems to be that which has to do with money, 
which advantages the bodily man, or which furthers 
his worldly—in the sense of immediate temporal— 
prospects. Any end beyond this is characterized by 
the man of the world as ideal, as in the air, as un- 
practical ; at the most, as of secondary importance, 
Impliedly this is the position of the practical man, 
so called, although he would not always make ex- 
plicit avowal of such a creed if he were fairly faced 
with it. But he acts as if he believed it, which is 
ever a searching test of his conviction. 

And yet the absurdity, the narrow inconclusion, of 
such a life-theory, would hardly seem to call for a 
condemnatory word. The most ultra of utilitarians 
would agree in declaring a tree which was stunted so 


.that it did not bear leaf and blossom and goodly fruit 


in its season, a dead failure. And why? Because 
it has not realized its potentialities as tree; it was 
ordained by the laws which govern growing things 
to wax and thrive, to reach a certain height, to show 
a certain bulk, to put forth the welcome signs of a 
green and flourishing life. In a word, it has been 
false to its function; and we rank it, justly, among 
misgone attempts and non-successes. 

The analogy is plain when we come to man. He, 
too, has his norm of being, his function to fulfil, his 
potentialities to develop, his possibility to convert 
into an actuality. That which contradistinguishes 
him from lower orders of creation is the spirit, the 
soul-life given him in trust to fructify and bring to 
its highest possible flowering. It is his first and 
chief business to care for tenderly, and make to be- 
come vigorous and vital, that spark of the divine in 
him which we may call the higher nature. 

This higher nature is his one significance. When 
his main concern is not with that, he becomes as the 
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beasts that perish, and his days are as meaningless as 
an idiot’s laughter. In the strictest, in the deepest, 
and in the most solemn sense, the most practical 
thing he can do is to realize his pogsibilities, see the 
wonderful plan according to which he may unfold, 
and then with all his will and conscience strive to 
live a life which shall have use, meaning, beauty, for 
all time. Doing this, he is a tree nobly propor- 
tioned, full of fruit, vital in bole and branch; doing 
it not, he is a warped creature, diseased, rotten’ within, 
checked in that healthy growth which alone is life. 
He may have reaped worldly emoluments and moneys, 
the world may point to him as a practical man above 
his fellows; nevertheless is he wretchedly unpracti- 
cal, having failed to obey the one great and important 
law of his being, namely, to grow in soul, and to 
grow upward towards the light. 

This is the higher practicality which is so dis- 
esteemed of unthinking men, and which is really the 
only practicality worth considering. The getting of 
worldly goods within seemly limits is but a step taken 
to put one in a place where—hunger and cold and 
disease being provided against—one can give atten- 
tion to the higher practicality,—to the nurture of the 
soul within us, which imperatively demands food and 
air and light, and the pining away of which means, 
with terrible literalness, our failure to be true to our 
essential selves, our shallow unpracticality before the 
eternal verities. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
éan conveniently be found. \Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


With all our increase of knowledge concerning the 
facts of Bible history, there remain many points at which 
we are still in ignorance. Yet, the more we know, the 
more we want to know, and questions come in from everv 
side concerning matters which are incidentally touched 
in the Bible text, and on which more light is desired. 
Only a small portion of these questions can find space 
for their treatment in these columns; but here is one 
from a superintendent in Tennessee that deserves an 
answer : 

In your highly appreciated letter column for correspondents 
I have watched long and carefully to learn from some one of 
your numerous correspondents (or yourself) the number of the 
children of Israel that went into bondage. Is the number posi- 
tively known? If the number is certainly known, where is it 
to be found? Our Sabbath-school is considerably exercised 
over it, and I know no other way to get at the trath than to 
eall on The Sunday School Times in the Notes on Open Letters, 
This is the first time I ever have troubled you witb interroga- 
tories of any kind. Please answer. 


The exact number carried off in the several captivities 
is not known. There were six captivities in all. 1. The 
deportation from the tribes of Reuben, Gad, hal f-Manas- 
seb, Naphtali, Asher, Zebulon, and Issachar, 732 B.C., by 
Pul (Tiglath-Pileser II.), king of Assyria (2 Kings 16: 
29; 1 Chron. 5: 26). Of the numbers carried off, noth- 
ing is told us. 2. The deportation from the southern 
part of the kingdom of Israel after the capture of Samaria, 
by Sargon, in B.C. 722. In his inscription he says of 
the city, “‘ Of its inhabitants I carried away 27,280.” The 
Bible (2 Kings 17: 6; 18: 11) gives no figures. 8. The 
deportation from the kingdom of Judah, B.C. 701, by 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria. The Scriptures say noth- 
ing of any captivity, but in his inscription Sennacherib 
says of Hezekiah, king of Judah: “Forty-six of his 
strong cities... lattacked and captured ; 200,150 people 
small and great... I carried off.”, 4. The deportation 
from the kingdom of Judah, B.C. 605, by Nebuchadnez- 
mar, after his great victory at Carchemish (2 Kings 





24: 1,2; 2 Chron, 36: 6,7). It is only from the Book 
of Daniel (1 : 3, 4) that we learn that any captives 
were taken, and these seem to have been only a small 
number as hostages. 5. The second deportation, by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, from the kingdom of Judah, B.C. 598, when 
he “carried away all Jerusalem, and all the princes, 
and all the mighty men of valor, even ten thousand cap- 
tives, and all the craftsmen and the smiths; none re- 
mained, save the poorest sort of people of the land” 
(2 Kings 24: 14). The king Jehoiachin, the future 
prophet Ezekiel, and Mordecai, were among the multi- 
tude, The number has been estimated at fifty thousand, 
on the supposition that the ten thonsand above specified 
represented the military element. 6. The last captivity, 
in B.C. 588, after the fall and destruction of Jerusalem, 
when those who were found in the city were carried 
captive, leaving only “ the poorest of the land, to be vine- 
dressers and husbandmen ” (2 Kings 25: 11,12). Here 
no numbers are specified, nor do the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions help us out in the matter. Of the six captivities, 
therefore, we know the number deported in but three, 
and in two of the three the statement is open to various 
interpretations. 


Bible study is suggestive of study in various lines. 
An interest in the Bible text is pretty sure to awaken 
an interest in matters not covered by the text. Hence 
questions multiply from those who are studying the his- 
torical portions of the Bible in the current lessons of the 
International series. Here is a question from a Wis- 
consin reader, who addresses it to “the Sociologist of 
The Sunday School Times.” 


Is any information available as to the tenure of land in Judea 
after the Captivity? Jeremiah “redeemed” land before the 
Captivity ; what became of it ? 


We have no information as to the Jewish land system 
after the Captivity, except what the Bible gives us. But 
from the way in which Nehemiah proceeded against the 
rich Jews, who had availed themselves of the necessities 
of their brethren to get possession of their lands, it has 
been inferred that the law of the year of jubilee was 
not revived. If so, the Mosaic legislation, which treated 
the land of each family as an endowment permanently 
inalienable, was no longer in force. Land could be sold 
out of the family by its present possessor, and would not 
return to it with the coming of the year of jubilee. Per- 
haps this was an inevitable result of Babylonian and 
Persian conquest. To collect tribute from conquered 
peoples was a leading purpose of the conquests made by 
the ancient empires, not excepting those of Rome and 
of Islam. By means of this tribute the immediate and 
hereditary subjects of the ruler were exempted from 
taxation, and enormous outlays were made in fortifying 
and beautifying their capitals. Thus their rule was 
readered more popular and secure. But the regulation 
of the revenue required the control of the land tenure of 
every province, and even its assimilation to a common 
method, so that all questions as to responsibility for 
taxes might be disposed of promptly and justly. For 
this reason even Nehemiah would be unable to restore 
the peculiarities of the Mosaic land-laws, which had 
continued in force so long as the kingdom was inde- 
pendent and autonomous. Hence it is that we find no 
reference to a “year of release” in later Jewish history 
or in the New Testament, and the Pharisees are charged 
with being devourers of ‘‘ widows’ houses.” The inci- 
dental allusions to the purchase and sale of land in the 
New Testament (Matt. 13 : 44, 45; 27:7; Luke 14:18; 
Acts 1: 18; 4: 84-87; 5: 1-11) seem to show that under 
the rule of the Romans there were no Mosaic restrictions 
on the free sale and purchase of landin perpetuity. The 
story told in Jeremiah 82 : 6-44 uses the analogy of the 
prophet’s redemption of the field in Anathoth as the basis 
of a comforting prediction that in like manner God will 
redeem the whole land, and, after the Captivity, will 
restore it to his own people as its original and proper 
owners. As the Mosaic law forbade the lands of any fam- 
ily to be “sold in perpetuity” (Lev. 25: 23), so God 
would not allow the land with which he had endowed 
the whole nation to be taken from it forever. The act 
itself of redeeming land at such a time indicated the 
prophet’s faith in the future of his country. It was like 
the Romans selling at auction, and for its full value, the 
land on which Hannibal’s camp lay, within sight of their 
very walls. But of the later history of that particular 
field we neither know nor need to know any particulars. 
The manner in which the deeds of record were prepared 
and preserved, in this case, was made intelligible first 
by the discovery of the contract-tablets of the Baby- 
lonians and Persians. 





HIS MESSENGER. 
BY MARY BRADLEY. 


To the sad sick-room where one sufferer slept, 

And one through desolate days her watch had kept, 
A little bird flew once—a shy, wild thing— 

And dropped upon the sill with folded wing. 


Dull-eyed the watcher gazed, and did not stir : 
What was a little wandering bird to her 

For whom the world was narrowed to the space 
That held one pitifal, death-stricken face? 


Idly she gazed; and lo, the tiny throat 

Was stretched with sudden rapture! one clear note 
Thrilled upward, then a hurrying throng 

Filled the hushed room with such melodious song 


That the poor listening heart was touched to tears, 
And all her haunting doubts and cruel fears 
(Albeit the shadow of her wo drew nigh) 

Took flight forever—who shall answer why ? 


Not in the mighty wind the Lord was heard : 
A still, small voice—a little singing bird— 
If so He will, can bid the tempest cease, 
And to the hearts he bruises utter peace. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE LIMITS OF PASSIVITY. 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, §8.T.D. 


There is much good reading in Quaker journals and 
autobiographies. Not only that of John Woolman, of 
which Charles Lamb wrote so enthusiastically, but many 
another, is full of calm and restful influence to the judi- 
cious reader. In many of them there is a claim to a 
measure of divine guidance which is worthy of con- 
sideration, because it grows out of a conception of 
God’s relation to his people, which is not confined to 
Friends, but has reappeared in our own times in other 
quarters. 

Friends generally insist on implicit dependence upon 
the leadings of God’s Spirit in the discharge of every 
religious duty. They hold it wrong for a minister of the 
word to announce that he will either preach or pray at 
any place or time. At the most, he may announce his 
purpose to hold a religious meeting, but not to make any 
preparation for it, such as looking out a text as the theme 
of meditation with a view to speaking on it. He must 
come to the place of meeting with his mind open to the 
guidance then and there to be bestowed, and ready to 
speak or to pray or to keep silent as he may be led, and 
to utter in prayer or exhortation only what is given him 
to say. 

It is not, however, this theory of the character of ac- 
ceptable worship of which we wish tospeak. It is some- 
thing which goes beyond this. Itis the claim put forward 
in some of these memoirs that this guidance may be 
expected to extend to things indifferent, such as buying 
and selling. One Friend of last century tells how he 
was led to marry. He first called upon a young woman 
of the society, who had been highly commended to him, 
but at once received a check inwardly, indicating that 
she was not appointed for him. He apologized and 
withdrew. Some time after, his attention was drawn to 
another young woman who sat opposite him at table in 
his boarding-house, with the inward intimation that she, 
whom he never had seen, was to be his wife. He ac- 
quiesced until she rose from the table, when he found 
she was very lame, But he overcame the repugnance 
this caused, asked and obtained her in marriage, and 
had every reason to be satisfied with the choice made 
for him. 

Thus far his course was in exact accord with what we 
believe to be the Friendly theory of marrise, although 
we understand that it is not always, or even usually, put 
into practice. But he also tells us that he relied on “ the 
inward monitor” in his business affairs. When he came 
up from Wilmington to Philadelphia to purchase dry 
goods for his store, he would buy of certain staple arti- 
cles until he was checked inwardly. , He also would buy 
at its suggestion other goods which were out of the ordi- 
nary line of his purchases. He declares that in every 
case his purchases thus made turned out for the best. 
He made losses only when he neglected this spiritual 
guidance and “ leaned on his own understanding.” 

Are we to look for this kind of guidance in life? Do 
we fail to receive it only because we fail to look for it? 
If it be best for us that we should be thus guided, then 
wevhave reason to expect it. If it were best for us to 
have wings, there would be nothing either wrong or un- 
reasonable in our praying for wings, and in looking for 
the prayer to be answered. But when we find we are 
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provided with legs, and not with wings, there is a fair 
presumption that in the present stage of our existence 
the possession of wings would be probably a drawback 
to our moral growth, and not a gain. So if it were 
best for us to receive from God an infallible guidance 
in every affair of life, we might be justified in asking 
to be dispensed from using our experience and our 


understanding, and looking for this inward leading in’ 


every case, 

Life is a school, in which God’s Spirit is the wisest 
and most patient of teachers. Now, it is a very shallow 
view of.the teacher’s function which assumes that his 
proper work is the removal of every difficulty, the com- 
plete prevention of mistakes, and the prompt solution of 
every problem raised by the text-books. The best writers 
on pedagogics warn us against this very mistake, They 
say: Never correct a pupil’s blunders, if you can get him 
to correct them for himself. Never solve a problem for 
him. At the most, put him into the way of solving it 
for himself. Never smooth away a difficulty needlessly. 
Let him acquire new energy from surmounting it for 
himself. For the end of wise teaching is not to put the 
pupil in possession of results, but to develop in him the 
powers which come from mastering processes. 

So it is with the divine teaching.’ It aims at the de- 
velopment of all the powers of our human nature. Some 
of these are feminine and receptive. They look up to 
the divine Giver, and are glad to receive in simplicity 
and thankfulness from his hand. Some are masculine 
and active. They grow and gain by exercise, by over- 
coming difficulty, by retrieving mistakes. And God is 
our teacher in the use and the growth of these, just as 
truly as in the others. fhat seems paradoxical, but is 
the Apostle’s paradox, “ Work out your own salvation, 
... for it is God that worketh in you.” It is the para- 
dox of Paul’s Master, “Come unto me, ye weary and 
heavy laden,” and “take my yoke upon you.” The rest 
Christ offers is the rest of the yoke, of activity of all the 
spiritual powers of the man. 

Where what in a broad sense we call Quietism takes 
the place of this Christian conception, religion becomes 
feminine and receptive, either exclusively or to an undue 
degree. In such circumstances women will be found to 
stand forward, ordinarily, as the best representatives of 
religious thought and feeling. But in Christ there is to 
be neither male nor female,—in this sense, at any rate. 
A whole, rounded manhood is the goal of Christian devel- 
opment. The Master needs to have every sort of human 
power and capacity brought to its highest efficiency in 
his service. He will dispense with none of them ; for 
each of them is a phase of that divine likeness in which 
man is to stand complete when the goal is reached. 


God’s plan is not to put us into a cradle and rock us’ 


asleep; he aims at quickening us to the most vigorous, 
aggressive life of a full, muscular, and busy manhood. 
Philadelphia. 





SLIME-PITS. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 


Back in the old Genesis we read, “ And the vale of 
Siddim was full of slime-pits, and the kings of Sodom 
and Gomorrah fled, and fell there.” 

This vale of Siddim was that deep gorge among the 
mountains in the southeastern part of Palestine, which 
was afterwards submerged, and where now are lying the 
heavy and salty waters of the Dead Sea. The neighbor- 
hood of that patch of country is even now famous for 
the exudation of a natural semi-fluid bitumen, In 
that most ancient time it was fuller still of the bitu- 
men pits. 

There was raiding back and forth between the petty 
kings ruling little tracts of country thereabouts. Just 
fw there was such raiding. Worsted in some conflict, 
near to this vale of Siddim, had fled the kings of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. But it was a bad place to flee to and to 
make a standin anda fightin. The treacherous over- 
spread of semi-fluid bitumen afforded no certain foot- 
hold. The kings fell into the deeper bitumen pits and 
perished. 

I do not think this snatch of old story without sugges- 
tion for our modern lives. For the successful fight of 
life one needs solid ground to stand on, and not slime- 
pits. Let me instance one of the slippery slime-pit 
places amid which, in our day, people are apt to take 
the risk of standing, while life’s conflict must be waged. 
There is the slime-pit of the want of thoroughness. The 
world is hungry*for good work. I shall never forget 
almost the last thing Dr. E. G. Robinson said to us as 
we were about graduating from the theolczical seminary : 
“Gentlemen, the time has come when you must begin 


the duty and the conflict of the work you have chosen ; 
do not be troubled about your place, about whether or 
not you will ever be heard of. But be determined that, 
wherever you are, you do good work ; and even though 
you may have a parish in the nether side of Kamtchatka, 
your good work will be heard of, and you will be wanted; 
for the world is on the perpetual lookout for good work.” 
Thomas Carlyle said, “Genius is an immense capacity 
for taking trouble.” George Eliot tells us ‘Genius is, 
at first, little more than a great capacity for receiving 
discipline.” I read once how a certain prominent man, 
a judge, wishing to have a rough fence built, sent for a 
carpenter, and said to him, “I want this fence mended, 
to keep out the cattle. There are some unplaned boards 
—use them. It is out of sight from the house, so you 
need not take time to make a neat job, I will only pay 
you a dollar and a half.” 

But the judge, coming to look at the work, found the 
boards planed and the work finished with excellent neat- 
ness. The judge thought the young man had done it 
that he might claim more pay, and somewhat angrily 
said, “I told you this fence was to be covered with vines. 
I do not care how it looks.” “I do,” said the carpenter. 
“How much do you charge?” asked the judge. “A 
dollar and a half,” said the man, shouldering his tools. 
“Why did you spend al! that labor on the job, if not for 
the money?” “For the job, sir.” ‘ Nobody would 
have seen the poor work onit.” “ But I should have 
known it was there,sir. No, I’ll take only the dollar 
and a half,”’—and he took it and went away. 

Ten years afterwards this carpenter was the successful 
competitor for a great contract the judge had to give out, 
—the man successful among a crowd of others seeking 
it. “I knew,” said the judge, telling the story after- 
wards, “we should have only good, genuine work from 
him; I gave him the contract, and it made a rich man 
of him.” 

I have walked and ridden in England along the roads 
on which William Carey, the great founder of modern 
missions, was wont to tramp, carrying to market his load 
of cobbled shoes. I have sat in his cobblers’ shop, and 
explored the poor country villages in which a century 
ago he used to preach to little clumps of villagers, when 
he was an utterly unknown and stringently poor dissent- 
ing minister. Really, I do not think you could crowd 
more than fifty people into the humble straw-thatched 
building which was his church. But when, in his later 
years, and when he had achieved so magnificently in 
India that his fame had become as wide as the world, he 
said to Eustace Carey, “ Eustace, if they write my life, 
and say I am a genius, they will say falsely; but if they 
say I can plod, they will tell the truth. Yes, Eustace, I 
can plod.” And it was the painstaking plodding that 
did it all. 

When Dr. Moffat came from Africa, he was altogether 
surprised at the welcoming acclaim he met for the 
splendid Christianizing and civilizing work he had been 
doing there among the Bechuanas. In his surprise, 
he said, “ I never thought, when I was working in South 
Africa, to see aday like this. I simply did the work of 
the day in the day, and never thought that any one in 
England would think of me or it.” Butthey did. You 
cannot hide, even in Africa, thorough day’s-works. 

“If thou hast yesterday thy duty done, 
And thereby cleared firm footing for to-day, 
Whatever clouds may dark to-morrow’s sun, 
Thou shalt not miss thy solitary way.” 


But there are plenty of people who imagine that they 
can slouch now and get the reward of thoroughness in 
the future. But they are really fighting life’s battle 
amid the slime-pits. They are missing firm foothold, 
We can do nothing in the present but upon the vantage 
of the past. And if we have not made that past compact 
with thoroughness, we must besadly plagued and handi- 
capped. We must be like those who flounder in oozy 
places. No fancied genius can much help us. No 
sudden streak of luck will be apt to relieve our slip- 
ping straining. Here is the trouble with much of our 
Sunday-school work. It is so haphazard and for the 
moment. Why cannot that -teacher hold his class? 
He does not know enough. Through the days gone he 
has been careless of thorough preparation. He has 
put himself amid the slime-pits. His boys have been 
growing while he has been slouching. He has no ac- 
cumulation of thorough preparation with which to 
compel their attention and master their questionings. 
He cannot longer hold their interest. They drop 
away, and he has no spell with which to recapture 
them. 

And what is true for Sunday-school teaching is true 





for everything and everywhere. The young man in the 


store, the young student in the college, the mechanic 
acquiring his trade—if these, if anybody looking forward, 
to the fight of life, and hoping to win in it, is yet allow- 
ing himself to stand amid the slime-pits of a want of 
thoroughness, he is setting his feet fn slippery spots, he 
is dooming himself to disheartening defeat. 

His eye was failing, his hands were trembling. Age 
had set its shackles on him. To younger hands the un- 
finished picture must be resigned. “ I commission thee, 
my son,” said the aged artist, “to do thy best.” And 
the young man hesitated, thinking the duty too vast for 
him. But still kept sounding the injunction, “do thy 
best,” “do thy best.” And with prayer for help, and 
with high purpose in his heart, the young man began. 
And, as he wrought, his hand grew steady, his concep- 
tion cleared; each stroke became a master stroke. Until 
at last, before the finished picture, with tearful exulta- 
tion, the aged artist gave over into the hand of Leonardo 
da Vinci, whose hand was worthy because he had sought 
to do his best, the task from which his own trembling 
hand was dropping. Butif the young artist had stood 
amid the slime-pits of a shabby carelessness, he never 
had received so great a trust. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 





UNDER THE BARE BOUGHS. 
BY JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. 


A great modern physician has said that a walk with- 
out a purpose is not exercise. Burroughs intimates that 
to enjoy Nature at her best we must go out to capture 
something, and glance only at the scenery out of the 
corners of our eyes. I confess that Nature has seemed 
best to me from this standpoint, but I see no reason why 
a walk for the sheer purpose of observation should bea 
failure. A Frenchman has said that when an English- 
man gets up he looks out, and says: “It is a pretty day. 
Let’s go out and kill something.” We come from such 
an immediate ancestry of trappers and hunters, and a 
remote line of fox-chasers and shooters, that we have 
grown too much to having our air, earth, and exercise 
blood-flavored. 

Now, this morning get on your old clothes and old 
wraps, and take a walk with me under the bare boughs 
and over the light “ sugar-snow ” of yesterday,—a walk 
just for the sake of the walk, notwithstanding the dic- 
tum of the doctor and the trout-killer. 

How much the absence of the leaf reveals! If you 
are an artist, you can see that color has not all flown 
with the summer birds. Note the beautiful drabs of the 
lichens on the north side of the tree-trunks, shading 
around southward in delicate half-tone gradation, The 
brown tints of bark and dead leaf contrast charmingly 
with the snow, and the umbers and sepias of the land- 
scape crop out in the dead weed-stalks of the pastures 
and fields, Neither has brilliancy all departed with the 
flowers or autumn leaves. Here are the bright scarlet 
berries of the bittersweet tempting some starving bird 
perhaps to be both sower and compost heap by its deadly 
beauty; and here, too, the fruity carmine of the “ wax- 
work” seeds lies in the dainty cups. There, by the 
swamp path, the coral-berries (buckbush in the West) 
make the scene monotonous with bright bunches. These 
are innocent enough, but seem, with all their advertis- 
ing, to have a hard time to get anything to eat them, 
Only after they are severely frozen, and the snows are 
so deep as to hide most other food, will the little birds 
grind off the pulp and consume the seed. How pret- 
tily, here, has the white snow been sprinkled with this 
scarlet bran where some little feathered miller has 
ground his morning meal! So now you can see the 
little birds as huskers, and the yellow chaff from spikes 
and panicles of the grasses shows where the buntings 
and the sparrows have made a dinner. 

I think we never appreciate the beauty of growing 
stems in summer, especially after we cease to cut aspara- 
gus. The leaf, flower, and fruit claim all our attention. 
But look at the polished green of this smilax or green- 
brier, and the blue bloom upon the wild raspberry bush! 
Who cares for the rich olive of the rose-bush when the 
petals are open, or admires the deep mahogany of the 
blackberry canes in fruit or blossom? And yet there 
are beauties here,—mere beauty witbout utilitarian pur- 
pose of furthering the plant's growth, so far as the un- 
sentimental scientist can see. 

Above, the bare b@ughs have much to reveal in color, 
Why the new-grown peach-tree tips and alder-boughs 
are red, the pig-nut hickory-buds are brilliant yellow, 
and so spicy as to tempt us to pluck and eat, I fear is as 
much a mystery yet to any theory as why some roots are 





sweet and some are bitter. The hazel catkins and the 
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blackhaw’s community of flowering buds are conspicu- 
ous hints of flowers ahead of leaves next spring. 

But the bare boughs tell of history as well as prophecy, 
sometimes,’ This blunt terminal stem is where some 
fruit has ripened, and the tree will grow no more that 
way; and, nestled in the axils of some of. the oaks, are 
baby acorns of last year’s growth, that take a winter nap 
before their ripening. Under the bare bough the mys- 
tery of bird building comes out as never before. This 
one swings over the deep pool, baffling the bad boy; and 
this is deep in the briar tangle, where no one could 
come; while another is here in the open, its concealment 
being a confidence in overlooking,—a trust in the un- 
expected, The very brambles of your summer walks have 
been populous with neighbors that you did not know. 

The bare weeds have more to tell than the simple past 
of their own growth and death. This excrescence means 
the cradle of some gauzy wing that is gone now; and this 
soft bunch, webbed on here, swaddles another that will 
go next spring. Here are canals and excavations in the 
pithy stem which we have broken, telling much of the 
pupa past, and fuzzy pappus-rigged seeds yet upon 
the top, hinting of a journey not yet taken,—a trip per 
parachute upon the March wind. Some pods are close- 
fisted yet with their precious seed, needing the adversity 
of severer weather, “like other people,” to make them 
liberal to those who need. 

How much the snow tells that we could scarcely other- 
wise know! It is like a self-registering apparatus that 
the scientists set to mark the curve of temperature, 
pressure, speed and power-stress, etc. It is a stratum 
of to-day, and for to-day only, with the record of a 
world’s one right in fossil tracks—frozen history— 
chronicle “ on ice,” so to speak. 

The opossum took this walk last night, but it was 
early, for the frost crystals are in his track; the hare 
stopped here to stamp (with his rear feet and legs) de- 
fiance at his enemy ; and there he sprang on in alternate 
long and short leaps, his forefeet making the rear im- 
pressions. The round, regular dots close by show that the 
fox was looking out for him and “ number one.” What are 
these bunched impressions here as though you had shut 
four fingers around a straw and thrust them into the 
snow? The poor hare had better be on his guard, for a 
mink or weasel is an enemy worse than the fox even, 
Farther on you may find a dead hare, as I did once, with 
only the skull pierced at the base or the carotids cut. 
This fur patch shows where bunny fought his fellow with 
a long swipe of his hind claws, and here he stamped 
again and nibbled a hazel-bush. The squirrel, too, in a 
bunchier impression and shorter leaps, shows ts much 
of his ways in a winter walk. Here he had buried a nut 
last fall, and, with wondrous memory for places, he has 
come to dig it up. 

«Look how many trees he has leaped upon and away 
from again, showing his fear and caution in his very 
tracks. 

What a short walk the skunk takes from his den when 
it is cold, and how conspicuous the ’coon track is by its 
absence! Both of these are apt to lie up unless the snow 
be wet or thawing. 

Sometimes—but you are lucky even in the right region 
—you may see the broad sliding passage of the otter, 
where he has dropped his glossy breast upon the snow, 
and, pushing with his hind feet, has made a toboggan of his 
front legs, and given himself (upon himself) a coasting. 

Of the birds, too, the snow has much to tell us.. What 
a long thumb the crow has, and what a short leap the 
snowbirds and the tree-sparrows take, never putting one 
foot ahead of the other! So, too, the late spring snows 
have showed that the robin both leaps and runs. Here 
the quails have scattered as they ramble, and clustered 
asthey ran. There they have crouched at a passing dan- 
ger, and farther on are the widespread scrapes of their 
primaries as they sprang to flight. What walkers, too, 
the ruffed grouse are! and, unlike the quail, they keep 
far apart when traveling, and roost alone as the snow 
shows,—often buried in it when it is deep. The red- 
birds in the tangle are more brilliant from the white 
contrast, and the rocks and evergreens take on a new 
interest in color. 

Aa we take a short cut home through the bare fields 
and meadows, still the snow may teach us. Here the 
little mice (not our domestic mice) have double tracks, 
away from home and back,—purely social thoroughfares, 
playing at “come-over-to-see,” perhape; for in their 
homes they have already stored supplies for winter. 
Here is only a track and a half, perhaps, and wing 
ecratches and taloned-toe strokes in the snow. That is 
why you see the shrikes on the fence-stake, the hawk 





poised in mid-air, and the day-owl flapping a heavy 


stroke low down when the snow is on. If it were 
deeper, the little mice would tunnel safely out to see 
their friends, 

Here are some little tunnels now,—small ridges, as if 
a lilliputian mole had passed. That was a shrew, the 
smallest mammal] known,—a creature which perhaps you 
never saw. I neversaw butonealive. He ran out from 
such a ridge as this, and I caught him, and, as perhaps 
you would have done, thought he was a young mole 
whose mama did not know he was out to-day. A great 
naturalist tells us that he has hunted all his life fora 
shrew, but never found one, Thus a stroll under the 
fruitless boughs need not be a fruitless walk, you see. 

Mexico, Mo. 





REUBEN AND L 
BY IDA M. GARDNER, 


Dearly we loved in the olden days, 
Reuben and I, Reuben and I; 
To-day we are walking separate ways, 
Reuben and I! 


Reuben is walking the heavenly street, 
Reuben, not I! Reuben, not 1! 
I tread the earth with weary feet, 
Glad that ’tis I! 


When to two on earth such love is given, 
Ah! Reuben and I! Reuben and I! 
Could one be happy alone in heaven ? 
Reuben or I? 


Daily before His throne we meet, 
Reuben and I, Reuben and I, 
Craving, each for each, a blessing sweet, 
Reuben and I, 


We shall walk together again erelong, 
Reuben and I, Reuben and I, 
Singing together love’s deathless song, 
Reuben and I, 


And we'll make the years of eternity ring, 
Reuben and I, Reuben and I, 
With our rapturous anthem, Love is king! 


Reuben and I! 
Warren, Il, 





THE CHURCH “ YEAR-BOOK.” 
BY CARLOS TRACY CHESTER, 


At Easter, or about the first of April, is the time, in 
many churches, for issuing some sort of a “ calendar,” or 
“directory,” or “manual,” or “ year-book.” These four 
titles are by no means synonymous terms, though often 
used interchangeably; yet, taken together, they will 
give a fairly good classification of the usual varieties. 

The “Church Calendar,” in some of the larger city 
churches, is issued every week, and gives the day and 
hour of all meetings, regular and special, for the coming 
week, in church, Sunday-school, and all organizations. 
But such a calendar is needless in the far larger number 
of churches, in city and country, where there is a less 
varied activity. 

What is now in mind is the single calendar covering 
the whole year. Usually this will be a little book with 
flexible covers, of vest-pocket size, and will contain the 
calendar of the months. Certain days of the year, that 
are to be of importance in that church, are specially in- 
dicated by heavy-faced type or a different color. Not 
only will the usual festivais be so noted,—as Easter, 
Children’s Day, Rallying Day in the fall, and Christmas, 
—but also the anniversaries of the founding of the Sun- 
day-school and other organizations, the annual meeting 
of the congregation for the election of trustees, the time 
of choosing Sunday-school officers, regular monthly 
meetings of the various societies, dates of special lectures 
and entertainments, and the like, according to local cus- 
toms. In this book each monthly calendar will be sup- 
plemented by fuller details on other pages, if all the 
months are together on one page of the calendar; or if, 
by a better way, each month’s calendar has its own page, 
the details of that month will be given on the lower half 
of the page. 

These are the distinctive features of the church calen- 
dar. Yet it often contains much more,—as lists of the 
church officers, members, and principal committees, 
prayer-meeting topics, methods of work, reports, and 
dozens of things that more properly belong to the direc- 
tory, the manual, or the year-book. 

The“ Church Directory,” in making a distinction, has 
for its characteristic a roll of the members of the church, 
with their street addresses if it isa city church. Some- 
times a separate list of the “ pew-holders,” or supporters, 
of the church, is added. Rarely is added a separate list 


though it would not be out of place. If this is desired, 
it is ordinarily issued in another pamphlet, such as a 
number of the progressive Sunday-schools have been 
accustomed to prepare as a New- Year's souvenir. 
Whatever the church directory may contain, its list of 
members is the main thing,—strictly speaking, the only 
thing. But it is capable of variety in arrangement, even 
on this exclusive plan. The members may be men- 
tioned in alphabetical order, without reference to age; 
or in the order of their uniting with the church, and 
whether by certificates or by personal confession, with 
the dates also given; or the names and addresses may 
be given geographically, all in one street, or in one ward 
or section, being classified for convenience in calling. A 
double list, alphabetical and geographical, is often use- 
ful. In addition, there may be a separate list of absent 
members, who have moved from the neighborhood, but 
have not formally identified themselves with other 
churches. 

Such a church directory, for a church not very small, 
should properly be issued each year; and it would be 
well to begin it with a special list of new members re- 
ceived during the past year, as deserving of particular 
attention in calling. A second separate list, of the mem- 
bers who have been dismissed and those who have died 
during the year, should be recorded. 

The directory should be small enough for convenient 
carrying and using; and its pages should have wide 
margins, or be interleaved with blanks, for recording 
calls or changes of address. Its prime object is to pro- 
vide a way for finding the members of the church and 
congregation. In this exclusive form it is a compara- 
tively worthless thing in a suburban or country parish, 
especially if the congregation is small. In such a field 
another form of booklet might better serve the purpose. 

The “Church Manual,” unlike these, is to be defined as 
the book of permanent customs, not needing to be annu- 
ally issued. The first edition may last for years. In a 
certain city church the only manual ever published, and 
the one still in use, dates back a generation or so. The 
explanation is that it contains the local ritual for ad- 
ministering the sacraments,—what is said at baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. These are the chief things, and 
these abide for children’s children. 

When there is more in the church manual,—such as a 
summary of Christian doctrine, rules for the trustees, 
directions to deacons and committees, and perhaps con- 
stitutions and by-laws for the Sunday-school and various 
missionary societies, Christian Endeavor rules and 
pledges, fixed customs regarding prayer-meetings and 
appeals to fidelity therein, hints concerning funeral cus- 
toms, hints on common duties in church work,—all 
these, and other similar details, will be of so permanent a 
character that an issue of such a manual once in several 
years will, perhaps, be often enough. 

This will be true although it include sketches of the 
past history of the church, with lists of its former pastors, 
superintendents, and leading officers, and with records 


sent out in former years. Once in five years the record 
may be added to. Yet, in fact, the ordinary “‘ manual,” 
so called, is a composite of a little of everything, and is 
forced to include almost anything. 

The “ Year-Book” is to be the approved form, if a com- 
prehensive booklet is desined. The church that issues 
a permanent manual must supplement it by the “annual 
report,”—giving in more or less detail the results of 
every department’s work and the accounts, by various 
treasurers, of receipts and disbursements, besides a record 
of the additions, dismissals, and deaths of members, 
Many a church does this according to a fixed plan, its 
annual reports being of the same size and style each 
year, so that several years’ issues may be bound together, 
But the year-book proper is all-comprehensive,—ig- 
cluding the annual reports as its characteristic feature, 
yet giving a separate and somewhat full account of each 
organization of the church and Sunday-school, the an- 
nual report of each being connected with each descrip- 
tion. There will be the department of the board of 
“spiritual” officers,—the vestry, session, deacons, or 
stewards,—with the names of the minister and his 
“cabinet,” the times of their regular meetings, followed 
by a summary of their specific work and a report of their 
handling of any funds. In succession will come the 
other boards, each with a similar list of officers and com- 
mittees, a summary and treasurer’s report, and perhaps 
with outlines of future work or new plans. The board 
of trustees will usually follow the “ spisitual ” governing 
board of the church; then the Sunday-school and its 
missions; the women’s society or societies; the young 





of the Sunday-school members, with street addresses, 


people's societies and mission-bands; the miscellaneous 
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of the ministers and missionaries whom the church has. 
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organizations, such as the choir, reading-circles, and 
committees representing within the church any outside 
causes, as hospitals, colleges, union efforts, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and organized temperance work. 

Thus the year-book will both include the annual 
reports and be a complete directory of organizations, 
whatever else it may be. Yet, it may well be all-com- 
prehensive of calendar, directory, and manual, That it 
shall contain a calendar for the year, with marked days, 
will be natural enough, to go with its explicit noting of 
work outlined for the year in each department. Cer- 
tainly the church directory will need overhauling at 
least once a year; and, having been so revised, it may 
fitly find a place in the back of the year-book, if this 
is not made of too large a page for pocket use. And the 
permanent manual of forms is made no less permanent 
by being republished annually in the year-book; or, if 
made less permanent through this easy opportunity of 
remodeling, who shall say that there may not be a de- 
cided gain in such mild modifying? The fixed form of 
covenant, or local ritual, in any church, should not be so 
long and intricate, one would think, as to require more 
space than the year-book could wisely afford. 

If, then, the year-book is more useful than three 
separate books,—the calendar, directory, and manual,— 
when shall it be issued ? 

It should be put forth at the beginning of the new 
church-year, whenever that is. With many churches 
this is the first of January, and the year-book becomes 
a New Year's gift to-all. Other churches prefer to issue 
it at the beginning of “ the fall campaign,” as a time of 
renewed effort after the prevailing summer vacation. 
But perhaps the larger number of churches, of various 
denominations, begin the church-year with April, and 
would naturally publish the year-book as an Easter 
offering. 

Still, in a concluding word, it comes to this at last, 
that any rector or pastor who is wondering what to pre- 
pare for congregational use, must himself first make a 
clear distinction of what he wants to do, whether or not 
he acknowledges these distinctions that have been given. 
He must decide what will be best adapted to the local 
need, and do that with so much of completeness and 
typographical finish as may be possible. 

Philadelphia. 





TEMPERANCE TEACHINGS GIVEN TO THE 
CHILDREN OF THE BIBLE. 


BY JULIA COLMAN, 
* 


The typical children of the Bible are to a remarkable 
degree trained total abstainers. This fact stands out 
among the Scripture narratives “like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.” When a child is to be specially 
trained for life-long service, please note how often the 
Nazarite teaching and practice are mentioned as a part 
of the training. Joseph, “‘twice in the Hebrew called a 
Nazarite,” as Canon Farrar says; Samson, eminent for 
his physical prowess; Samuel, the life-long prophet of 
Jehovah; and Daniel and his threecompanions, schooled 
for the service of the Most High in the courts of Baby- 
lon,~-are among the conspicuous cases. Solomon’s “ text- 
book for young men,” us his proverbs have been called, 
contains repeated lessons on total abstinence, going 
beyond our strongest pledyes, since they forbid even 
looking (with desire) upon the wine. The prophet Amos 
brings a message from God himself, saying, “I raised up 
... Of your young men for Nazarites,... but ye gave 
the Nazarites wine to drink.” John the Baptist, the 
forerunner of the new dispensation was a pronounced 
Nazarite. Timothy, the young Christian bishop, who 
“from a child had known the Holy Scriptures,” was 
also “a water drinker.” Indeed, it requires but a cur- 
sory examination of the biblical methods of teaching to 
see that total abstinence in its strictest form was one 
of its prominent features, especially for children and 
youth. 

Is it not, then, worth the while, in these days, when 
we are so eagerly striving to make our Bible teaching as 
complete as possible, to ask if here is not a stone, a 
beautiful cornerstone, not yet fully in place? In the 
Bible plan of building up the youthful character, total 
abstinence is included as imparting the power of better 
service, physical, mental, and spiritual, to God, our- 
selves, and our fellow-men. What grace it adds to the 
individual Christian character to have no unworthy 
self-indulgence to mar the physical perfection, no clamor- 
ing of an abnormal appetite to distract the spiritual ser- 
vice, no bad example that may turn others aside to ruin! 


is beautiful and attractive to teach the children, in order 
to make them intelligent and conscientious total ab- 
stainers, and fit them to work better and more wisely in 
all other lines of temperance and Christian effort. 


New York City. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_—@———— 


THE FRESHET THAT CARRIED AWAY 
THE BRIDGE. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


“ And carry away the bridge?” asked Ashley Peavey, 
visiting in the neighborhood of the river village. 

“Oh, yah!” said Uncle Sylvester, an old colored man 
who lived alone, and was without a single kin, and yet 
all the village called him “ Uncle.” 

* Oh, yah!” he affirmed again. 

Here he rolled round his big eyes, and said impres- 
sively: “ Berry pow’ful, berry pow’ful! Water come ina 
big heap, an’ jis’ take dat bridge off its feet, an’ sen’ ’t 
cl’ar down stream,—cl’ar down.” 

Here, with his long arms, he made a “ powerful” ges- 
ture, swinging them down-stream-ward. 

“But it don’t begin that way,—all in a big heap,— 
Uncle Sylvester?” 

“Tt all”—here Uncle Sylvester bent low, with the air 
of a:wise man stooping to a boy’s level, and he spoke in 
low, solemn tones,-—“it all begin, honey, in a drop ob 
water. One raindrop come, an’ anuder, an’ anuder; an’ 
dey keep a-comin’, fasser, fasser, an’ den in a heap, 
honey, an’ take de bridge off its four feet.” 

The four feet were the four stone piers on which the 
weary old bridge rested. 

“Yah, take it cl’ar off its four feet.” 

Uncle Sylvester’s eyes were now rolling around very 
impressively once more. 

“Lots of things in this world go in just that way, 
Uncle Sylvester. Small beginnings, you know, and 
then, after a while, a big rush ”— 

He paused. The moment he had uttered these words, 
Ashley thought very soberly: “That is the way it is 
with poor old Uncle Sylvester. Hadn’t you better speak 
to him?” 

Ashley turned away rather abruptly, and hurriedly 
walked toward his Uncle Silas’s house, where he was 
visiting. 

“Ho!” thought Uncle Sylvester. “ Fought dat boy 
wanted to know ’bout de freshet! Gone drefful spry.” 

Ashley’s conscience had suggested something to him 
he was not ready to do, and, like Jonah, he traveled 
away from his duty speedily. Ashley, though, was not 
satisfied with his retreat. He thought the matter over. 

“Here is Uncle Sylvester, who is getting into a bad 
way drinking ; there is a freshet of trouble that will be 
afterhim. You speak to him. That is the way in this 
world when we would have things done; we must do 
them. We can’t expect the world will become better 
unless we try to make it better. You speak to him. 
Uncle Silas says the poor old man takes a fancy to you. 
Now you speak to him; but ask God, first, to bless you, 
and then do your duty.” 

Ashley resolved he would make an effort. This young 
Jonah determined he would try to take Nineveh. 

That very day it began to rain, and Ashley thought of 
poor old Uncle Sylvester, living alone down by the 
bridge. What if the freshet carried the bridge, Uncle 
Sylvester’s cabin, and Uncle Sylvester intoxicated, “ cl’ar 
down stream !” 

Ashley asked God to tell him what to say and what to 
do, and off he trotted. The rain was dismally, heavily 
falling. The river ran high, and looked angry, and 
made strange noises, 

Uncle Sylvester was picking up sticks from a heap of 
apple-boughs near his shabby door, and he invited Ash- 
ley into his cabin at once. 

“Come in, chile. Hab a cheer. Set down, honey, 
and I'll be back in jis’ a momen’. I’se got a bad cole.” 

The “ cheer” was an old box. Such a poverty-stricken 
room! Ina moment Ashley heard the clink of a spoon 
in acup atacupboard, and he knew Uncle Sylvester 
was drinking a dram. 

“ Got a bad cole,” said the old man, wiping his lips. 

Ah! he had his bad cold all the time. Whisky-in- 
valids manage to have something on hand to nurse all 
the time. 

Ashley felt that the hour had come when Nineveh 





Can we afford, then, to leave this precious teaching to 
others? Following the Bible model, there is much that 


must be be taken,—but how? He hemmed repeatedly, 





“Hem-m! Hem-m-m! Uncle Sylvester,—I know 
—you don’t mean—to go too far; but don’t you think 
there is danger? You know how freshets—you said— 
started in drops,—and keep growing.” 

Uncle Sylvester stared at Ashley. First he looked 
grieved, then mad; finally he laughed: “ Har-har! 
har-har!” 

“ Honey,” he said, “when yer Uncle Seelvester git 
into trouble, he’ll quit, shuah.” 

“ Hadn’t you better stop before you get into trouble?” 
“ What de sense ob dat? Stop afore you git dar? 
No; when I git dar, I’ll stop.” 

“Uncle Sylvester,” said Ashley, solemnly, “ haven’t 
you any children, grandchildren, anywhere?” 

That shot struck. The old man looked very sober. 
“Got a Nantonet, chile.” 

“ Antoinette? ” 

“ Yah.” 

“ Where does she live?” 

“Bout five mile off.” 

He might have said that drink was the reason why he 
made Antoinette’s home miserable, and so he could not 
stay there. 

“ Haven’t you a grandchild?” 

“ Got—a—’ Ph-Phonso.” 

The old man was gulping down his sobs as he tried to 
speak the name-of Antoinette’s child, Alphonso, 

“Too bad, too bad,” said Ashley. “Oh, I would 
stop!” 

Uncle Sylvester could not stand this. He turned his 
back on his lonely home, and tramped fiercely over the 
old bridge. Ashley slowly walked away, wondering if 
he had done any good, and feeling worse than Uncle 
Sylvester. 

The rain continued. How it swept down the valley, 
swelling all the brooks, and flooding the intervale lands, 
till the river rose and rose and rose, upsetting Stevens's 
Sash and Blind Factory and Oliver's Soap Works, making 
a fearful lather! And it did not hesitate to lay its 
muddy hands on the shed of that honored institution 
the academy, and away went the shed. 

Uncle Sylvester was in a very excitable mood. It 
was noticed that he had been drinking. It was no won- 
der that with the rising of the river his spirits rose, for 
spirits were going down. People came from every quar- 
ter to watch the bridge, and see if it would not oblige 
them and go down stream. Ashley came across the 
flooded fields in his uncle’s boat, and halted in a safe 
place below the bridge. He was a capital boatman for 
his years. Uncle Sylvester could not understand why 
he had not a right, as well as others, to atch the freshet; 
and in his present condition he could not understand 
why the bridge was not a good stand for observation, 
Hegcould come back any time. 

Ah! that is the way Drink talks to all its victims, 
They can come back any time! 

Uncle Sylvester crouched in the shelter of a partition 
separating the walk for pedestrians from the carriage- 
way in the center of the bridge. 

“Go back!” cried Ashley, who saw the old man, 

Ah! Uncle Sylvester only heard the angry rushing of 
the waters below. How they swept and eddied and 
boiled and gurgled and growled around the tops of the 


piers! How they rushed at the woodwork, and strove to 
pull it away! Suddenly a cry arose, ‘‘The bridge is 
going!” 


The poor bridge, weary and old, resisted one moment, 
shook in all its joints, trembled again pitifully, and then 
yielded to Destiny! Off it went! 

“Hoo-ror!” shouted a group of boys on the bank, 
swinging their caps. 

Ah! it was no “ hoo-ror” time for a poor old man on 
the bridge. 

He looked about in terror, and then covered his hands, 
But what did he quickly hear as the bridge was floating 
down stream ? 

“ Quick, quick, Uncle Sylvester! Get into my boat!” 

It was the invitation of a rescuer who had pulled off 
to the wreck, and into Ashley’s boat scrambled Uncle 
Sylvester. It was none too soon; for while the boat was 
safely pulled ashore the bridge struck Nanny’s Rock, a 
ledge in the stream, and the end Uncle Sylvester had 
occupied was broken up. The whole structure went in 
pieces finally, “ cl’ar down stream.” 

Gradually, the waters subsided. The river was itself 
again. Uncle Sylvester soon went to live with Antoin- 
ette and Alphonso, for he promptly signed the pledge. 

“ The pledge is a good thing,” somebody says. 

It took a boy, though, to bring about the signing of 
the pledge. 





as if a very bad cold had its seat in his throat. 


Watertown, Mase. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1893.] 


1, January 1.—Returning from the Captivity 
2, January &.—Rebuilding the Temple..................00..0000+ 

3. January 15.—Encouraging the People..............c0.000+ sosseeres 
4, January 22,—Joshua the High-Priest.............. 

5. January 29.—The Spirit of the Lord 
6, February 5.—Dedicating the Temple. 
7. February 12.—Nehemiah’s Prayet...............c.c:cseesseereerse ee 
8. February 19.—Rebuilding the Wall 











@. February 26.—Reading the Law..............ccssssecersersenesseeseeses Neh, 8 : 1-12 
10, March 5.—Keeping the Sabbatb........... Neh, 13 : 15-22 
11, March 12.—Esther Before the King.................000 Esther 4 : 10-17; 6: 1-3 
12, March 19.—Timely Admonitionz............... Prov. 23: 15-23 


12, March 26.—Review. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


{Notz.—For the convenience of those who wish special guidance 
in the pursuit of these Studies the Institute has prepared a series of 
fortnightly examination papers, which may be procured from the 
central office of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde 
Park, Chicago. These may be filled out and returned to the Insti- 
tute for criticism. They will be immediately returned to the sender 
with suggestive markings, For this correspondence, a fee of five 
dollars is charged for the course. An examination upon the sub- 
ject will take place in June, 1898. Those who would like to enrol 
for this final examination only, may send a fee of fifty cents to the 
Institute.) 


REVIEW.—THE FIRST CENTURY AFTER THE 
EXILE, 


I. Tae Leapine INcripents. 

1, The return from exile. 2. The laying of the corner- 
stoneof thetemple. 3. Renewal of the work upon the temple 
under the prophetic impulse of Haggai and Zechariah., 4. 
Completion and dedication of thetemple. 5, The importance 
and character of Israel abroad (Esther), 6. Ezra and mixed 
marriages. 7. Nehemiah and the building of the walls. 8. 
The colonization of Jerusalem. 9. The adoption of the law. 
10. The Samaritan schism. 

Consider carefully these ten incidents, and determine 
whether or not they cover the period studied, If all the 
minor facts cannot be grouped around these, then add other 
headings which seem necessary for completeness. 

IL. Tae Tenpenctes or THE Periop, 

Hunter describes it as a period which was great in its ten- 
dencies rather than in its facts, notable for what grew out of 
it rather than for what it included,—a “seminal century.” 
Of these tendencies note at least four: 

1, The tendency (manifested first during the Captivity as 
an influence over all the people) to base religious life upon 
the sacred writings, culminating during Ezra’s time and 
after in the covenant expressing entire devotion. 

2. The tendency to enlarge the sphere and magnify the 
practical value of the ritual element in religion (as a con- 
servative element) and worship, leading to Judaism as a 
system. 

8. The tendency to draw a rigid line between the “ congre- 
gation of Israel” and the rest of the world, successful after 
Nehemiah’s time and the Samaritan schism. 

4, A tendency within Israel to divide along liberal and 
conservative lines on most questions, growing in course of 
time into the familiar distinction of Sadducees and Pharisees. 


III, Tux Resvtts or tue Perron, 

1, A canon of Scripture was the natural development of the 
new enthusiasm for the sacred writings. 

2. Irreconcilable party differences in the Jewish com- 
munity, manifested in opposing attitudes on all questions,— 
Sadducees and Pharisees. 

3. The “Law” became the principal object of a Jew’s 
attention and affection. Interwoven into the national life, it 
became a part of it. In Maccabean times, the Jewish nation 
fought for their religion, not for independence. When Christ 
came, he worked among a people saturated with the Law, 
some of them fitted to become disciples and apostles, 

4. The broader religious life of “ Israel scattered abroad” 
did its part in enlightening the nations and preparing them 
to receive the gospel message. 

IV. Tux Iurresstve Lessons or THE PERIOD. 

1. The secret of Israel’s power was in the reality of her 
religion. It commanded universal respect, from kings, from 
peoples, from Samaritans. Illustrate this from the biblical 
portions studied. 

2. Reformations are not a matter of physical force. Neither 
Ezra nor Nehemiah accomplished this chief purpose of theirs 
through the power they were able to exert. 

8. Self-respect is a needful prelude to spirituality. As soon 
as the wall was completed, the people turned spontaneously 
to the Law. 

4. We can afford to have patience in regard to reforming 
movements. Ezra died a disappointed man, but he shaped 
the life of his people for the next five hundred years. 


Christian standpoint, is disappointing. Bruce speaks of it as 
preparing the way for the “night of legalism.” We should 
note, however, that its tendencies and characteristics prepared 
the way for a better state of things, which Jesus, the Christ, 
only could inaugurate. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON XII, MARCH 19, 1898. 


Timely Admonitions. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Prov. 23 : 156-23. Memory verses: 19-21.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 
15 My son, if thine heart be wise, | 15 My son, if thine heart be wise, 
my heart shall rejoice, even mine. My heart shall be glad, even 
16 Yea, my reins shall rejoice, mine : 
when thy lips speak right things. | 16 Yea, my reins shall rejoice, 
17 Let not thine heart envy sin- When thy lips speak right 


ners; but be thou in the fear of things. 
the Lorp all the day long. 17 Let not thine heart envy sin- 
18 For surely there is an end; ners: 





and thine expectation shall not 
be cut off. 

19 Hear thou, my son, ard be 
wise, and guide thine heart in 
the way. 

20 Be not among winebibbers ; 
among riotous eaters of flesh : 

21 For the drunkard and the 
glutton shall come to poverty: 
and drowsiness shall clothe a 
man with rags. 

22 Hearken unto thy father that 
begat thee, and despise not thy | 
mother when she is old, And drowsiness shall clothe a 

23 Buy the truth, and sell # not; man with rags. 
also wisdom, and instruction, and | 22 Hearken unto thy father that 
understanding. begat thee, 

And despise not thy mother 
when she is old. 
283 Buy the truth, and sell it not; 
Yea, wisdom, and instruction, 
and understanding. 


But be thou in the fear of the 
LorD all the day long: 
18 For surely there is a } reward ; 
And thy hope shall not be 
cut off. 
19 Hear thou,my son,and be wise, 
4nd guide thine heart in the 
way. 
| 20 Be not among winebibbers ; 
| Among giuttonous eaters of 
| flesh : 
21 Forthe drunkard and the glut- 
ton shall come to poverty : 














1Or, sequel Or, future Heb. latter end.” 


The American Revisers would substitute ? thy ” for “ thine”’ in verses 
15, 17, and 19; and ** Jehovah” for “the Lorp”’ in verse 17, 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Grace Triumphant over Sin. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound.—Rom. 6 : 20, 


Lesson Topic: Good Victorious over Evil. 


1. Wisdom, vs. 15, 16, 19. 

2. Contentment, vs. 17, 18. 

3. Temperance, vs. 20, 21. 

4. Teachableness, vs. 22, 23. 


GoLpEn Text: And be not drunk with wine, wherein is 
excess ; but be filled with the Spirit.—Eph. 5 : 18. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


Darty Home READINGs: 


M.—Prov. 23 : 15-28. Timely admonitions. 
T.—Prov. 1: 1-28. The wise way. 

W.—Psa, 87: 1-20. Contentment commended. 
T.—Psa, 87 : 21-40. Contentment commended. 
F.—Psa. 73 : 1-28. Deceptive prosperity. 

§.—1 Cor. 1: 12-31. The wisdom of God, 
$.—Luke 16 : 19-81, Folly’s disaster. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. WISDOM. 

1. A Source of Joy: 

If thine heart be wise, my heart shall be glad (15). 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness (Prov. 3 : 17). 
A wise son maketh a giad father (Prov. 10: 1). 
Whoso loveth wisdom rejoiceth his father (Prov. 29 : 3). 
ll, An Object of Pursuit ; 

Be wise, and guide thine heart in the way (19). 
Now therefore be wise, O ye kings (Psa. 2 : 10). 
Wisdom is the pi pe rincipal thing; therefore get wisdom (Prov. 4: 7). 

r 


How much better is it to get wisdom than gold! (Prov. 16 : 16.) 
II, CONTENTMENT. 
1, Banish Envy : 
Let not thine heart envy sinners (17). ° 


Neither be thou envious against them (Psa. 37 : 1). 
Envy thou not the man of violence (Prov. 3: 81). 
Be not thou envious againgt evil men (Prov. 24 : 1). 
ll. Fear God: 

Be thou in the fear of the Lord all the day long (17). 
That thou mightest fear the Lord thy God (Deut. 6 : 2). 
Fear God, and keep his commandments (Eccl. 12 : 13). 
Fear God, and give him glory (Rev. 14 : 7) 

Wi. Cherish Hope: 
ae hope shali not be cut off (18). 
Ana y ishe... whose h is in the ‘ens ee. 146 : 5). 
ieaete putteth not to shame (Rom. 5 : 
«++ Which we have as an anchor of ‘the soul (Heb. 6 : 18, 19). 


Ill, TEMPERANCE. 
. A Prohibition: 
Be not among winebibbers (20). 
He shall separate himself from wine (Num. 6 : 3). 
Look not thou upon the wine (Prov. 23 : 31). 
Be not drunken with wine (Eph. 5 : 18) 


it. A Warning: 
-or drunkard . . . shall come to poverty (21), 
Wine is a mocker, strong drink a brawler | om 20 : 1). 





&. This period of national development, viewed from a 








At last it biteth like a serpent (Prov. 23 : 
Woe unto them that are talahhty to dcink wine (lee. 5 : 22). 


IV. TEACHABLENESS. 


1. Readiness to Hear : 


Hearken unto thy father (22). 

My son, hear the instruction of thy father wer 1:8). 
Incline our ear, and come unto me (Isa. 5 

He that hath ears, let him hear (Matt. 13 : rt 


il. Zeal for Truth : 

Buy the truth, and sell id not (23). 
Get wisdom, get understanding (Prov. 4 : 5). 
He. . Selleth all that he Matte and buyeth that (Matt. 13 : 44), 
Mary hath chosen the good part (Luke 10 : 42), 


Verse 15,—‘‘If thine heart be wise, my heart shall be glai.”" (1) 
Joy in the son ; (2) The happy father. (1) Wisdom in the child; (2) 

oy in parent. 

17.—“ Let not thine heart envy sinners.”’ (1) The heart’s 

ability 2) ae mind’s authority; (3) The law's OTe b 

Verse 18. Fe | ae shall not be cut off.” hed believer's 
hopes (2) The belle believer's assurance.—(1) The hope that endures ; (2) 

e hope tha’ 

Verse 19,—‘“ frees thou, my son, and be wise.” (1) The competent 
teacher ; (2) The —- pupil ; (3) The accruing wisdom. 

Verse 20. =F pees 1y AY nebibbers.”” (1) A class described ; 
(2)A command uttered d company; (2) Wise absenteeism. 
erse 22.—‘‘ Hearken. ms 4) a learn from others; (2) To shape 


thine actions ; 5) To serve thy 

Verse 23,.—! the truth, tnd ern it not.” (1) Truth purchased; 
(2) — yetaines —Truth (1) Secured at any price; (2) Sacrificed at 
no price. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


DRUNKENNESS. 


Forbidden (Luke 21 : 84; Eph. 5 : 18). 

A fruit of the fiesh (Dan. 5: 1-4; Gal. 5: 19-21). . 
Leads to poverty (Prov. 21:17; 23: 21). 

A source of troubles (Prov. 23 : 29, 30). 

Leads to irreligion (Isa. 5 : 11, 12; Hos. 7 : 5). 
Associated with all evil (Rom. 13 : 13 ; 1 Pet. 4 : 8). 
Precludes from heaven (1 Cor. 6 : 9, 10). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Book or Proverss: Divisions.—The book cannot be 
analyzed in the usual manner, by topics, since it consists so 
largely of unconnected sayings. Yet it contains marks of 
division easily recognized: 1. Chapters 1-9; 2, Chapters 
10-24: 3. Chapters 25-29; 4. Chapter 30; 5, Chapter 31. 
The first division is a preface in praise of wisdom; more con- 
nected in thought than most of the following chapters, The 
second division is mainly (chaps. 10 to 22 : 16) a collection of 
single proverbs, The third, collected in the days of Heze- 
kiah, also consists of-single proverbs, but the style differs 
from that of the previous division. The fourth and fifth are 
assigned to Agur and Lemuel respectively, and will be dis- 
cussed in connection with Lesson IX., second quarter. The 
second division is usually subdivided: 1. The unconnected 
proverbs (chaps. 10 to 22: 16); 2. A more connected series of 
precepts (chap. 22: 17 to 24: 22), to which is added a brief 
collection ‘of unconnected sayings (chap. 24 : 23-34), intro- 
duced by the phrase, “These also are sayings of the wise,” 
From this section the lesson is taken. 

AvuTHoR.—Solomon is the chief, but not the sole, author 
of the Book of Proverbs. The book itself indicates that 
collections were made at different dates, and the proverbs of 
other authors are explicitly included. The date and author- 
ship of the section from which the lesson is taken has been 
much discussed. It has peculiarities of form, but nothing 
decisive of the question. It resembles, more than the inter- 
vening division, the first part of the book,—chapters 1-9, 

Connection.—The section chapters 22 : 17 to 24 : 22 con- 
sists of a brief introduction (chap. 22 : 17-21) of admonitions 
of a practical character, more extended in form than the 
previous proverbs. Especially prominent are the warn- 
ings against drunkenness,“which are given most fully in 
chapter 23: 29-35. In chapter 24 there are brief practical 
maxims, closing with a graphic description of the possessions 
of the sluggard. 

ConTEents.—The lesson includes three parts: A descrip- 
tion of the joy of a parent in a wise son (vs. 15-18); a warn- 
ing against the company of the dissolute (vs. 19-21); an ex- 
hortation to reverence for parents (vs. 22, 23), which continues 
to the close of verse 25. The lesson is made up of irregular 
stanzas, but the parallelism of Hebrew poetry can be recog- 
nized throughout. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


This is not the place for studying the Book of Proverbs as 
a book, but we need to take just a glance at the book, in order 
to place the Jesson in its surroundings. Notice, then, that the 
book has five inscriptive titles (Prov. 1:1; 10:1; 25:1; 
80:1; 31:1). If this statement is blind to any one, it will 
become clear if he will turn to these references and read 
them. In addition, there is a descriptive title, which is most 
closely translated, Words of wise [men], and which is three 
times repeated (Prov. 1: 6; 22:17; 24:28). Notice that 
in 22: 17, the Revised Version recognizes the title by print- 
ing it with a wide space before it; and in 24 : 23, both by 
the wide space, and by printing the title separately. 

This part of the book, therefore (22: 17 to 24: 22), is a 
little volume of wise sayings by itself. It is not made up en- 
tirely of single proverbs, but contains longer sections, and has 





some degree of continuity. The person who ig presented 
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as putting forth these “words of wise men” we will call the 
teacher. He introduces himself in the prologue (22: 17-21), 
and brings what he has to say to a careful conclusion in 24 : 
21, 22. Asthe best possible preparation for studying our les- 
son, read this little volume through four or five times, care- 
fully noting the changes in the thought, as they succeed one 
another. 

Wisdom Forbids Mistaken Ambitions,—Somebody’s son is 
urged to be wise, for the sake of the joy that he will thus give 
his parents. He is then reminded that, if he is wise, his am- 
bitions will be different from those of sinners, They will be 
influenced by the fear of Jehovah, and by thoughts of the 
future (vs. 15-18). 

Verse 15.—My son: Strictly speaking, the person who here 
says “my” is the Teacher,—the one who utters the whole of 
this little volume of the “ words of wise men.” But the dif- 
ference is very slight between this idea and the idea that it is 
impersonated Wisdom who speaks here, as in Chapter 1. And 
whether we think of the person speaking as the Teacher, or 
as impersonated Wisdom, in either case he speaks in the 
character of parent to the person addressed. So we have 
here the same reason in favor of being wise that we have in 
verses 22, 24,25. Any one ought to be willing to take pains, 
for the sake of giving pleasure to his father and mother.— 
Wise: Wisdom, as the term is used in the Book of Proverbs, 
consists in the best use of our knowing and thinking powérs 
for regulating our conduct. Religious living, or moral up- 
rightness, apart from knowing or thinking, would not amount 
to wisdom. Wide thinking and knowing, apart from conduct, 
would not be wisdom. Wisdom deals with personal manners, 
with prudence and economy, with the adaptation of means to 
ends, but it deals with these thoughtfully, and in view of 
higher moral values. The wise man, in skort, is the man 
who has an intelligent, enlightened philosophy of living. 

Verse 16.—Right things: Wisdom in the heart will show 
itself in the speech. To say what one ought to say, and noth- 
ing else, is to give proof that one is wise. So the two lines 
of verse 16 are simply a repetition, in reversed order, of the 
two lines of verse 15, 

Verses 17, 18.—Envy : If we retain this English word here, 
we must understand it in its active sense, rather than in the 
sense in which it indicates mere feeling. Be not emulous of 
sinners, Let not your ambitions be the same with theirs, 
but let yours be such as are consistent with the fear of Jeho- 
vah. The fear of Jehovah is the beginning of wisdom 
(9:10), and you will not show wisdom by being ambitious 
for something inconsistent with this fear. Doubtless the 
Teacher has especially in mind the ambitions for sensual in- 
dulgence which he rebukes in the succeeding sections.— End - 
In Revised Version “reward.” The true rendering is that 
of the margin of the Revised Version, “sequel,” or “future.” 
Every act has its sequel, its consequences, its future. Re- 
member this when you frame your ambitions. 

Wisdom Forbids Over-Indulgence in Eatingexnd Drinking.— 
Perhaps this section (vs. 19-21) is to be regarded as a specifi- 
cation under the one just examined. Among the wrong am- 
bitions of sinners are those that find their fulfilment in dissi- 
pation, in riotous feasting; and he who is truly wise will 
eschew these. This section differs essentially from verses 
29-35, where drunkenness is specifically spoken of. A person 
who unduly exalts mere eating and drinking as an aim in life 
is amenable to the rebuke in this section, even if he never 
becomes drunk. The section begins, like the preceding and 
the following sections, by urging upon the learner the pur- 
suit of wisdom, and it intimates that the vices against which 
it cautions him are inconsistent with that pursuit. 

Verse 19.—Guide thine heart in the way: This is best ex- 
plained by referring it to verse 17. When thy heart is dis- 
posed to emulate sinners in their ambitions, then control thy 
heart. Let it not follow its foolish longing and go out of the 
proper course. Guide it; keep it correctly in the way. 
Practice self-mastery. 

Verses 20, 21.— Winebibbers: Two words in the Hebrew, 
one of them an unusual word. To exhibit this fact, we might 
translate “ guzzlers of wine.”—Drunkard: If we translate 
“ guzzler,” we exhibit two facts: First, that this is the same 
with the word used in the previous verse; and, second, that 
it is different from the words commonly used to denote in- 
toxication.— Drowsiness : The word is used only here. Appar- 
ently, it denotes the stupidity induced by excessive eating 
and drinking. There may be here the picture of a man 
intoxicated from alcohol ; but, at all events, it is not a pic- 
ture of violent or public intoxication. It is that of a person 
who makes eating, drinking, and sleeping the great aim of 
life. It is specified that one who does this is not likely to 
succeed financially. It is implied that he is still less likely 
to gain successes of a higher sort. 

Wisdom Demands Righteousness.—This is really the central 
thought in*verses 22-25. For this section, like those that 
precede and follow, presents two ideas: First, the desirable- 
ness of wisdom, especially since one can make his parents 
happy by being wise ; and, second, some prominent charac- 
teristic in which wisdom exhibits itself. Here the charac- 
teristic is brought out in verse 24a. The truly wise person 
‘will necessarily be a righteous person. This point, however, 


calls for no further attentiog, because it is beyond the limits 
of the lesson, 

Verses 22, 23.—Thy mother when she is old: Do not neglect 
to impress this motive deeply.— Buy . . . and sell it not: Here 
are four good investments.—TZruth: Not “the” truth, but 
truth. The Hebrew has no article here. Buying the truth 
is a good thing ; but the good thing here spoken of is buying 
truth, any truth, all truth, so far as you have opportunity. 
There can be no wisdom without knowledge, and nothing 
can really be known but truth.—Jnstruction: Commonly 
translated “correction,” as in verse 13. Consistency would 
require the Revisers to put “correction” in the margin here, 
as in verse 12. Better translate by “discipline.” It is espe- 
cially the training that sets us right when we make mistakes, 
and enables us to avoid mistakes. Truth, wisdom, discipline, 
understanding, are good stocks to invest in, They never 
depreciate. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, ‘D.D., LL.D. 


The famous Dr. Thomas Guthrie used to say that if the 
Book of Proverbs were made the universal reading-book in 
schools, it would be at once the greatest help to the main- 
tenance of pure English and the surest source of a pure 
public morality. Nor can there be a question of either 
opinion; for the English is perfect, and the morality is based 
on the solid foundation of healthy religious feeling. 

Compared, for instance, with the proverbs of Benjamin 
Franklin, in “ Poor Richard’s Almanac,” those of the Bible 
are recommended by absolutely opposite considerations. 
With Franklin, “wisdom” is shrewd common sense applied 
to every-day affairs, so that they may be made to pay best, in 
coin, comfort, and reputation. With the Bible Proverbs, 
“wisdom” is loving obedience to the right as the will of 
God, and, in itself, our duty and reward. The lower form of 
“ wisdom” looks only over the sweep of our worldly interests, 
casting no glance to the heavens; the other first looks up- 
wards to the eternal Father, and then, filled with a deep 
sense of his claims to supreme love and reverence, sets itself 
to act as becomes the child of such a God, in putting away 
all evil from its own life and bosom, and by unselfish goodness 
in the world around. Franklin teaches selfish utilitarianism ; 
the Bible holds up the shining claims of “ duty.” 

Let me illustrate this from a few verses (Prov. 23 : 15-23). 
“ My son,” says a father to his child, “if thy heart be wise, 
my heart shall rejoice,even mine. Yea, my reins shall re- 
joice, when thy lips speak what is right.” It is taken for 
granted that the son is not born wise, “foolishness” being 
regarded as “bound up in the heart of a child” (Prov. 
22:15). The Arabs have a saying very similar: “The wise 
man knows the mind of a fool, because he was once a fool 
himself.” But, among the Hebrews, to be wise is not to be 
what‘we call “ worldly-wise.” It has always a moral sense, 
as we see in its influence on the spoken thoughts of him who 
possesses it. His natural, chosen aim is “the right,”—an ex- 
pression which means what is straightforward, perfectly 
truthful, without mental reservation, honesty of word and 
deed, fidelity to duty, literally meaning whatever is said. 
Can there be a finer ideal of character? A man you can 
trust is immeasurably nobler, were he the poorest, of the poor, 
than one whom you have to distrust, were he as rich as the 
Duke of Westminster. 

The want of this lofty wisdom is the dry rot in any state; 
the general display of it would be that “righteousness that 
exalts a nation.” And if one looks thoughtfully at the sub- 
ject, it is beyond question that the best man is the wisest 
man ; for, after all, a man’s real life is, not what he has, but 
what he is. We need to be saved from our worse selves. In 
every man there is a possibility of unlimited development in 
what is good,—that is, God-like ; and, with an eternal exist- 
ence before us, the conditions of which are and must be 
determined by our advancement in true worth during this 
short life, he surely is the wisest man who strives to be freest 
from the sordid and earthly tendencies which, as we in- 
stinctively feel, are quite unfitted for the world to come. 
The development of all that is good in principles and action 
is, in fact, so far, our salvation. 

What we are and what we become must depend on our- 
selves, No one can be good for us; for goodness is the state 
of our own heart. It is the free choice of what is right, and 
the repudiation of what is evil. Goodness is not goodness 
unless it be deliberately our choice, and the choice, to have 
any moral worth, must be the free act of our will. Surely he 
who, with his eyes towards the heavens to creve help in his 
purpose, makes it his aim to live a truly wise life (that is, a 
truly worthy one), is immeasurably more sensible than the 
man who thinks himself wise if he can overreach his neigh- 
bor, by whatever form of selfishness. 

No wonder that a son who shows himself nobly upright in 
all his relations, those of business competition included, 
scorning to gain a mean advantage of his neighbor, and keep- 
ing miles away from even the appearance of deceit, makes 
the heart of a worthy father exult, The man who gives 





himself up to folly, whether in the form of an absorbing 

passion for money.or in that of vice or frivolity, is like the 

larva in which the ichneumon fly lays its egg. The parasite 

lets the poor grub live, in a manner, but it eats out all the 

parts which would have transformed it into a winged crea- 

ture of the air, so that, when it passes into a chrysalis, there 

is nothing left to emerge from it, and it dies as it lived, only 

acrawling worm. This being s0, it is fitting that the father 
who speaks should exhort his son (v. 17) not to let his heart 
envy the apparent or outward prosperity of the unprincipled. 
Let him rather crave to have ever more of the fear of God 
before his eyes all the day long; for assuredly there is a 
future, in which their seeming wisdom will be fed with ashes, 
while the hope of him who fears God will never be disap- 
pointed. 

He next cautions his son against wine, which must have 
been abused then, much as it is now among ourselves. Pales- 
tine, in fact, was a noted vine-growing country, as its dry 
chalk-hills and warm climate fitted it specially for viniculture, 
That the result was a sad amount of drunkenness is seen 
in the repeated warnings of the prophets, leading, in fact, 
to the establishment of such rules of total abstinence from 
wine as we see in the Rechabites and Nazarites, and in 
the prohibition from tasting it commanded to the priests 
during their turn of duty. “ Hear thou, my son,” says the 
father, “and show thy wisdom in this, among other things, 
that thou keep aloof from wine-tipplers; for they are riotous 
abusers of their own lives.” Some render the words “from 
gluttonous eaters,” in allusion to men given to the pleasures 
of the table, generally. ‘For the drunkard and the riotous 
liver,” he adds, “shall come to poverty; and the sleep such 
a life induces shall clothe a man with rags.” 

It is as if he said: “ My son, live temperately and plainly. 
To give yourself to a liking for strong drink, or the gross 
enjoyments of the appetite, will unman you, to say nothing 
of itssinfulness. To drink will unfit you for anything, cloud- 
ing the brain and making you no longer your own master, 
As to riotous living, whether at the table or in dissipation 
and vice of any kind, it will make shipwreck of your charac- 
ter, your property, your whole better self, and will bring you 
to poverty and rags. How true this is, every one knows, 
Our prisons, our hospitals, our work-houses, our mad-houses, 
tell the same story. Keep aloof from the beginning of such 
a life. If you would not sound the bell, don’t play with the 
rope. If you would not burn your wings, keep away from 
the smoke, far more from the flame. 

The next counsel (vs. 22, 23) is of signal value in our day, 
The young are now prematurely old in their bearing to their 
parents in too many cases, They affect independence when 
they are still in jackets or short skirts. A true nature, how- 
ever, will always feel that the proper attitude of children 
and youth toward father and mother is to “hearken” to 
them, and take the greatest care to treat them with all re- 
spect. Few, it is to be hoped, will despise their mother when 
she is old, the fear of such a crime belonging rather to the 
East, where woman always has been so lightly regarded, than 
to the West, where a mother, if she be worthy of that holy 
name, is the object of a half-justifiable idolatry. Yet I have 
seen awful instances of filial ingratitude and worthlessness, 
To cultivate deep respect to parents from the very dawn of 
our faculties is the only way to be sure that we will venerate 
them in our riper years. And such instilling of right principles 
into the infant mind must be the special work of the parents 
themselves. The father must teach reverence towards the 
mother, and the mother must teach it towards the father. 

The lesson of a noble life could not be summed up in better 
words than those that follow: “ Buy the truth, and sell it not; 
buy, and never sell, wisdom and instruction and understand- 
ing.” “God is truth,” and Jesus Christ tells us that he was 
born and came into the world that he might bear witness to 
the truth. Be it yours to say the same. Todosois your 
privilege and your duty ; for your highest aim must ever be 
to imitate our Lord. “ He left us an example, that we should 
follow his steps.” Be true in word and deed; true in public 
and in private; true in politics, national and local; true in 
business, in friendship, in religion,—in all things. Let no 
insincerity ever cloud your bosom. Finally, be true to your 
own self, and it must follow as the night the day, thou canst 
not then be false to any man. 

Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





A CONDENSED GUIDE FOR LIFE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The precepts of this lesson may be said to sum up the 
teaching of the whole Book of Proverbs. The essentials of 
moral character are substantially the same in all ages, and 
these ancient advices fit very close to the young lives of this 
generation. The gospel has, no doubt, raised the standard of 
morals, and, in many respects, altered the.conception and 
perspective of virtues; but its great distinction lies, not so 
much in the novelty of its commandments as in the new mo- 
tives and powers to obey them. Reverence for parents and 





teachers, the habitual “fear of the Lord,” temperance, eager 
efforts to win and retain “the truth,” have always been recog: » 
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nized as duties; but there is a long weary distance between 
recognition and practice, and he who draws inspiration from 
Jesus Christ will have strength to traverse it, and to do and 
be what he knows that he should. 

The lesson may be broken up into four parts, which, taken 
together, are a young life’s directory of conduct which is cer- 
tain to lead to peace. 

1. There is, first, an appeal to filial affection, and an un- 
veiling of paternal sympathy (vs. 15,16). The paternal tone 
characteristic of the Book of Proverbs is most probably re- 
garded as that of a teacher addressing his disciples as his 
children. But the glimpse of the teacher’s heart here given 
may well apply to parents too, and ought to be true of all who 
can influence other and especially young hearts. Little power 
attends advices which are not sweetened by manifest love. 
Many a son has been kept back from evil by thinking, 
“ What would my mother say?” and many a sound admoni- 
tion has been nothing but sound, because the tone of it be- 
trayed that the giver did not much care whether it was taken 
or not. 

A true teacher must have his heart engaged in his lessons, 
and must impress his scholars with the conviction that their 
failure drives a knife into it, and their acceptance of them 
brings him purest joy. On the other hand, the disciple, and, 
still more, the child, must have a singularly cold nature who 
does not respond to loving solicitude, and does not care 
whether he wounds or gladdens the heart which pours out 
its love and solicitude over him. May we not see shining 
through this loving appeal a truth in reference to the heart 
of the great Father and Teacher, who, in the depths of his 
divine blessedness, has no greater joy than that his children 
should walk in the truth? God’s heart is glad when man’s 
is wise. 

Note, also, the wide general expression for goodness,—a 
wise heart, lips speaking right things. The former is source ; 
the latter, stream. Only a pure fountain will send forth 
sweet waters. “If thy heart become wise” is the more cor- 
rect rendering, implying that there is no inborn wisdom, but 
that it must be made ours by effort. We are foolish; we 
become wise. 

What the writer means by wisdom he will tell us presently. 
Here he lets us see that it is a good to be attained by appro- 
priate means. It is the foundation of “ right” speech. Noth- 
ing is more remarkable than the solemn importance which 
Scripture attaches to words, even more, we might almost say 
than to deeds, therein reversing the usual estimate of their 
relative value. Putting aside the cases of insincerity, false- 
hood, and the like, a man’s speech is a truer transcript of 
himself than his deeds, because less hindered and limited by 
externals, The most precious wine drips from the grapes by 
their own weight in the vat, without a turn of the screw. 
“ By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned.” “God's great gift of speech abused” 
is one of the commonest, least considered, and most deadly 
sins. 

2. We have next the one broad precept with its sure re- 
ward, which underlies all goodness (vs.17,18). The supple- 
ment “be thou,” in the second clause of verse 17, obscures 
the close connection of clauses. It is better to regard the 
verb of the first clause as continued in the second. Thus the 
one precept is set forth negatively and positively: “Strive 
not after [that is, seek not to imitate or be associated with] 
sinners, but after the fear of the Lord.” The heart so striving 
becomes wise. So, then, wisdom is not the result of culti- 
vating the intellect, but of educating the desires and aspira- 
tions. It is moral and religious, rather than simply 
intellectual. The magnificent personification of Wisdom at 
the beginning of the book influences the subsequent parts, 
and the key to understanding that great conception is, “ The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” The Greek 
goddess of wisdom, noble as she is, is of the earth, earthy, 
when contrasted with that sovereign figure. Pallas Athene, 
with her clear eyes and shining armor, is poor beside the 
wisdom of the Book of Proverbs, who dwelt with God “or 
ever the earth was,” and comes to men with loving voice and 
hands laden with the gifts of “durable riches and righteous- 
ness.”’ 

He is the wise man who fears God with the fear which has 
no torment and is compact of love and reverence. He is on 
the way to become wise whose seeking heart turns away from 
evil and evil men, and feels after God, as the vine tendrils 
after a stay, or as the sunflower turns to the light, For such 
whole-hearted desire after the One supreme good, there must 
be resolute averting of desire from “sinners.” In this world 
full of evil there will be no vigorous longing for good and 
God, unless there be determined abstention from the oppo- 
site. We have but a limited quantity of energy, and, if it is 
frittered away on multifarious creatures, none will be left te 
consecrate to God. There are lakes which discharge their 
waters at both ends, sending one stream east to the Atlantic 
and one west to the Pacific; but the heart cannot direct its 
issues of life in that fashion. They must be banked up, if 
they are to run deep and strong. “All the current of my 
being” must “set to thee” if my tiny trickle is to reach the 
great ocean, to be lost in which is blessedness. 


And such energy of desire and direction is not to be occa- 
sioual, but “all the day long.” It is possible to make life an 
unbroken seeking after and communion with God, even while 
plunged in common tasks and small cares. It is possible to 
approximate indefinitely to that ideal of continual dwelling 
in the house of the Lord; and without some such approxima- 
tion there will be little realizing of the Lord, sought by fits 
and starts, and then forgotten in the hurry of business or 
pleasure, A photographic plate exposed for hours will re- 
ceive the picture of far-off stars which would never show on 
one exposed for a few minutes. 

The writer is sure that such desires will be satisfied, and in 
verse 18 saysso. The “ reward” (Rev. Ver.), of which he is 
sure, is the outcome of the life of such seekers after God. It 
does not necessarily refer to the future after death, though 
that may be included in it. But what is meant is that no 
seeking after the fear of the Lord shall be in vain. There 
is a tacit emphasis on “thy,” contrasting the sure fulfilment 
of hopes set on God with the as sure “cutting off” of those 
mistakenly fixed upon creatures and vanities. Psalm 37 : 38 
has the same word here rendered “ reward,” and declares that 
“the future [or, reward] of the wicked shall be cut off.” The 
great fulfilment of this assurance is reserved for the life be- 
yond ; but, even here amid all disappointments and hopes of 
which fulfilment is so often disappointment also, it remains 
true that the one striving which cannot be fruitless is striving 
for more of God, and the one hope which is sure to be realized, 
and is better when realized than expected, is the hope set on 
Him. Surely, then, the certainty that, if we delight ourselves 
in God, he will give us the desires of our hearts, is a good 
argument, and should be with us an operative motive for 
directing desire and effort away from earth and towards him. 

3., Special precepts as to the control of the animal nature 
follow in verses 19-21. First, note that general one of verse 
19, “ Guide thine heart in the way.” In most general terms, 
the necessity of self-government is laid down. There is a 
“way” in which we should be content to travel. It is a 
definite path, and feet have to be kept from straying aside to 
wide wastes on either hand. Limitation, the firm suppres- 
sion of appetites, the coercing of these if they seek to draw 
aside, are implied in the very conception of “the way.” And 
a man must take the upper hand of himself, and, after all 
other guidance, must be his own guide; for God guides us 
by enabling us to guide ourselves.' 

Temperance in the wider sense of the word is prominent 
among the virtues flowing from fear of the Lord, and is the 
most elementary instance of “guiding the heart.” Other 
forms of self-restraint in regard to animal appetites are spoken 
of in the context, but here the two of drunkenness and glut- 
tony are bracketed together. They are similarly coupled in 
Deuteronomy 21: 20, in the formula of accusation which 
parents are to bring against a degenerate son. Allusion to 
that passage is probable here, especially as the other crime 
mentioned in it—namely, refusal to “hear” parental reproof 
—is warned against in verse 22. The picture, then, here is 
that of a prodigal son, and we have echoes of it in the great 
parable, which paints first riotous living, and then poverty 
and migery. 

Drunkenness had obviously not reached the dimensions of 
a national curse in the date when this lesson was written. 
We should not put over-eating side by side with it. But its 
ruinous consequences were plain then, and the bitter experi- 
ence of America and England repeats on a larger scale the 
old Jesson that the most productive source of poverty, 
wretchedness, rags, and vice, is drink. Judges and social 
reformers of all sorts concur in that now, though it has taken 
fifty years to hammer it into the publicconscience. Perhaps, 
in another fifty or so, society may have succeeded in drawing 
the not very obscure inference that total abstinence and pro- 
hibition are wise. At any rate, they who seek after the fear 
of the Lord should draw it, and act on it. 

4. The last part is in verses 22 and 23. The appeal to 
filial duty cannot here refer to disciple and teacher, but to 
child and parents. It does not stand as an isolated precept, 
but as underscoring the important one which follows. Buta 

word must be spared for it. The habits of ancient days gave 
a place to the father and mother which modern family life 
wefally lacks, and suffers in many ways for want of.. Many 
a parent in these days of slack control and precocious inde- 
pendence might say, “ If I be a father, where is niine honor?” 
There was perhaps not enough of confidence between parent 
and child in former days, and authority on the one hand and 
submission on the other too much took the place of love; but 
nowadays the danger is all the other way,—and it is a very 
real danger. 

But the main point here is the earnest exhortation of verse 
23, which, like that to the fear of the Lord, sums up all duty 
inone. The “truth” is, like “wisdom,” moral and religious, 
and not merely intellectual. “ Wisdom” is subjective, the 
quality or characteristic of the devout soul; “truth” is ob- 
jective, and. may almost be defined as the declared will of 
God. The possession of truth is wisdom. “The entrance of 
thy words giveth light.” It makes wise the simple.* There 
is, then, such a thing as “the truth” accessible to us. We 
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less likely guesses, but may rest in the certitude that we have 
hold of foundation facta. For us, the truth is incarnate in 
Jesus, as he has solemnly asserted. That truth we shall, if 
we are wise, “ buy,” by shunning no effort, sacrifice, or trouble 
needed to secure it. 

In the lower meanings of the word, our lesson should fire 
us all, and especially the young, to strain every muscle of the 
soul in order to make truth for the intellect ourown, The 
exhortation is needed in this day of adoration of money and 
material good. Nobler and wiser far the young man who 
lays himself out to know than he who is engrossed with the 
hungry desire to have! But in the highest region of truth, 
the buying is “without money and without price,” and all 
that we can give in exchange is ourselves. We buy the truth 
when we know that we cannot earn it, and, forsaking eelf- 
trust and self-pleasing, consent to receive it as a free gift, 
“Sell it not,”—let no material good or advantage, no ease, 
slothfulness, or worldly success, tempt you to cast it away; for 
its ‘ fruit is better than gold,” and its “‘ revenue than choice 
silver”” We shall make a bad bargain, if we sell it for any- 
thing beneath the stars; for “wisdom is better than rubies,” 
and he has been cheated in the transaction who has given up 
“the truth” and got instead “the whole world.” 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


HAPPY HOME RELATIONS, 


Some sons think laws are irksome, and to be resisted ; pve- 
cepts to be spurned, and pleasures to be accepted. But Solo- 
mon sees a better side. He sees that there is wisdom for son 
and joy for parents, that there are right things and honorable 
things for the lips of youth, and his loftiest expectation shall 
not be disappointed or cut off. 

There are no better ideals for youth than those of the Bible. 
They contemplate joy, pleasures forevermore, wisdom, power, 
honor, and realizations fulfilled that are beyond his highest 
ambitions. If one could discover to us a new mine of wealth, 
or new sense for the body, new honor among men, and wider 
empire, we should be happy. All that is just what the wise 
man does. We have 

1. Real, royal happiness may be attained. The son by 
wisdom makes his father happy. An atmosphere of joy en- 
wraps the son. He makes a sphere of light that enlightens 
him as well as others, But besides all external circumstances 
of delight the son’s own heart is right (v. 19). 

2. Things to be shunned in seeking royal happiness,— 
drunkenness, gluttony, laziness; that is, half-deadness, and 
hence subsequent poverty, even to rags and the estate of the 
tramp. Any father will valorously join the son in preventing 
such a sad outcome of life. But any son, by the course of the 
prodigal, may attain it by sufficient sacrifice, in spite of his 
father. The attainment is not worth the sacrifice. 

3. Things to be done in attaining royal happiness. Take 
the advice of one who has more interest in you, will make 
more sacrifice for you, than any one else. Bay the truth 
at any price, it is worth all it can cost. It leads to wis- 
dom, instruction, and understanding. Sell it not under any 
circumstances, for you part with what you sell. You may 
give it to others, give liberally like a king, for you also keep 
what you give. 

Let it be settled that the conditions of best life, highest joy, 
greatest acquisitions, and most permanent possessions, are con- 
stantly taught in these Scripture lessons, 


Philadelphia. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


My son, if thine heart be wise, my heart shall be glad (v. 15). 
“Heart” means “‘mind” here, as elsewhere in the Bible. A 
true father’s mind is set on his son’s well doing. Even if the 
father fails to do well, he wants his son to be a success, And 
if his son shows himself wise, the father is glad. Every son 
ought to have this trath in mind. He cannot make a fool of 
himself without making his father unhappy. If he is wise, 
and shows wisdom in his conduct, he will not only honor his 
father’s good name, but will increase his father’s happiness. 
And the influence of ason’s conduct on his mother’s happiness 
is even greater than on his father’s. This is an added incite- 
ment to every boy’s right doing. c 

Let not thine heart envy sinners: but be thou in the fear of the 
Lord all the day long (v.17). It seems to a boy, or a young 
man, that the “fellows” who are not strict as to right doing 
are having a better time than he has. When his parents tell 
him that he had better not do this or that, that “all the 
other fellows” are doing, he is inclined to envy those who do 
just as they like to do. Even though he knows that the 
Lord would not approve of the course that his parents warn 
him against, he is not sure that the Lord will be strict in 
condemning those who go astray in little matters, And so it 
is that these words of the wise father have fitness to the case 
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time: “ Let not thine heart envy sinners: but be thou in the 
fear of the Lord all the day long.” 

For surely there is a reward (v.18). “It pays to do right.” 
Even if one has no higher aim than to do what will bring 
him a good return, he may know that the best rewards are 
in the line of right doing. God hasso ordered the workings 
of the universe, that he who is doing what he ought to do is 
sure to have advantages that cannot be secured by one who 
is doing wrong. Health is better preserved by him who re- 
gards the laws of health, than by him who thinks only of 
personal indulgence for the hour. A student who studies 
honestly will stand better, in the long run, than one who has 
a temporary gain through the dishonest use of translations, 
or by the unjustifiable help of another in his recitations. The 
man who looks out for himself first of all, will not have such 
friends in life as the man who thinks of others all along his 
course, and who makes friends by being a friend. Surely there 
is a reward, however shadowy it may appear in the distance; 
and he who would win that reward must move in its direction. 

Be not among winebibbers ; among gluttonous eaters of flesh: 
for the drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty (vs. 20, 21). 
It is a noteworthy fact that the most prosperous business men 
in the community are total abstainers. The man who wants 
to be always clear-headed, with all his powers at their best, 
ready for instant use, is sure to let liquor alone. And if a 
young man is known to bea “ free liver,” accustomed to drink 
with his companions, no matter how “smart” he may be, he 
is not in any such demand as a trusted helper in business as 
a young man who neither drinks nor smokes, Aside from 
the morality of the question, total abstinence is a good busi- 
ness investment. 

Hearken unto thy father that begat thee, and despise not thy 
mother when she is old (v.22). Reverence is a manly trait. 
He wins honor who gives honor to those who are over him. 
He lowers himself who fails of looking up with deference to 
his father and his mother. The boy who speaks of his father 
as “the old man,” or as “ the governor,” is not likely himself to 
be spoken of with respect either asa boyorasaman. The boy 
who has most of worth in his own character, sees most that 
is worthy of loving reverence in the mother who bore him. 
It is said that when Phillips Brooks was asked if he felt any 
trepidation in preaching before the Queen of England, he 
answered, “ Why should E? I had already preached before 
my own mother.” It is the kingliest man and the princeliest 
boy who feels that way. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


When wise men talk, wise men listen. When wise men 
listen, they do what is wise. To-day we have a wise man 
talking to us, and we ought to act the part of the wise, and 
pay good heed to what is said. To-day this class may be 
divided into two parts: (1) the wise and (2) the foolish. The 
wise will heed what is said, while the foolish will pass onand 
perish. In which of these two companies you wish to stand 
is for yourself to decide. No one can determine this for yous 
for in this regard you alone must bear the responsibility. 

I find in this lesson three things that call for particular 
attention. Let us look at them in their order. 

First comes the vice of drunkenness, “ Be not among wine- 
bibbers.” Why not? 

1, Because they waste their money. All agree that if all 
the money that is spent on strong drink were put to better 
uses, the whole community would be vastly better off. Most 
of our poverty would come to an end, and vice and crime 
would be greatly diminished. Now suppose that in the city 
of New York some one should propose that the following 
expenditures should be incurred for the public welfare. 


Build or maintain an art school or museum.....,...... $1,000,000 
Build four new public schools, ...........s00+ eseceose esses 1,000,000 
Build a Railroad Young Men’s Christian Association 

Ne asesscnss .covecsineccestinn snincansh tedbinene beceeaden 200,000 
Toward annual expenses of City Missionary Society, 1,000,000 
Toward annual expenses of Young: Men’s Christian 

BBC RAI IN o0000s'000000 cn ccccbnn conccesee sesesence annes eoewpe 500,000 
Toward annual expenses of Young Women’s s Chris- 

SE OIG cies ccocntitentamnes cactatsesecenns cocekeoes 500,000 
Toward annual expenses of fresh-air excursions. ..... 50,000 
Build and maintain a public library........ ......0....++ 2,000,000 
Pay for the new public park...............000 e000 seeseseee 4,000,000 
Care for our city hospital.............. score secsossesees sosdes 600,000 
Care for our orphan asylums.....,,...........-scs00s sesseeeee 500,000 


Pay all the expenses of all the churches................. 10,000,000 


Pay running expenses of all public schools............. 4,000,000 
Operate two hundred free coffee-houses and reading- 

PO iscckinssictes cickeseasctates cub ccdcedebaseies cvcce sodess 2,000,000 
Give fifty-two thousand tons of coal for families ...... 200,000 
Build and run five public baths... ............. .0.sssssseee 5,000,000 
Buy out every saloon at average cost of one thousand 

IN facececes nccrdiiie vipemndliiseitibentitn isetebnidecenetes 8,000,000 
Make good far loss of reuts to owners of buildings... 1,000,000 

Dotal......ccse ‘secscsoce soesis cnccde psoses sevese $41,450,000 


What would be said of any such proposition? Men would 
say that the man who made it was mad. The idea! 


Farty- 


one millions tax! The city is rich, but such a tax as that 
would ruin it! And yet,do you know this is only a little 
more than one-half of the amount that is spent in this same 
city each year for strong drink. It is an awful thought, and 
one that overwhelms one with the idea of the perfectly fright- 
ful waste that is going on all the while in our midst through 
this one evil. Do you not see, then, that the waste of money 
on drink, if stopped and pat to good uses, would at once 
remedy most of the evils under which the city is groaning? 

2. Because drink injures the mind. I have not time to 
dwell on this, nor is it needful; for all teachers that know 
anything know this. The drunkard never has a clear head. 

3, It injures a man’s soul. This proposition, too, is clear, 
and needs no great development. Drink is responsible for 
the loss of more souls than any other one thing. 

Second, notice the duty of filial obedience. This is a duty 
that is much neglected in this land. Yet this is the first 
commandment with promise. Long life is promised to those 
who obey father and mother; and in the long run this will 
be found to be true. I know many a boy and girl who 
through disobedience to parents has shortened life. Many 
are drowned, many get into jail, many go to ruin in other ways, 
because they will not heed parental counsel, Any pastor can 
give such cases out of his own experience. 

Third, see what the wise man says about the way in which 
we should receive the truth. God is truth, and, to be really 
prosperous, we must obey that which is true. “ Buy the 
truth, and sell it not,” is grand good counsel. To speak 
truth, and to live in accordance with the truth, is to live in 
close communion with God himself. What better way of 
living is there? If you want to see how evil a thing the 
lack of truth is, just try and imagine a man who has no truth 
in him, either in word, or deed, or thought, or feeling. Such 
a man would be a monster. How would you like to live with 
such a one? Then why not try and avoid in all things any 
likeness at all to such a hideous monster? The whole Bible 
is given to us so that, by obeying it, we may be the children 
of the truth, and may love it, obey it, speak it, just as God 
does. Is there anything in all the world that is more beau- 
tifal than a man who in all things is truetothe truth? That 
is what the Master was, and that, too, is what he wishes all 
his followers to be. Is that what you, too, desire to be? 
Then follow the directions that this lesson gives, and you 
will make progress in that direction. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What is the meaning of that long hard word in the name 
of our‘lesson? An admonition is a warning, counsel, or ad- 
vice what not todo, Ask your mother to help you find how 
often the word “not” is in these verses. You all know the 
meaning of “don’t.” Perhaps you hear it so often every day 
that you say about the word as a little girl did of it: “I’m 
just as tired as I can be; I think my name must be Dorothy 
Don’t.” But-is not “don’t” often said to you in kindness? 
What is the meaning of the other word, “timely”? In sea- 
son, just at the right moment. “Don't play with fire,” says 
the careful mother to the children. Would it be timely to 
wait until they have been burned? Some little boys played 
with matches the other day, and soon their clothing was in a 
blaze. Do you think they will need to be warned about fire 
while the drawn scarred marks are left on necks and hands? 
There are some thingsthat burn and blister worse than fire; 
sin can make sorrow and distress for many more besides the 
sinner, and can wound and scar the soul worse than fire. If 
saying “don’t,” kindly and often, can be timely warning, will 
you be willing to hear and remember it? 

Rejoicing.—“ Please, aunty,” said the children one day, 
“ tell the glad part,’and don’t talk about the sorry part.” Did 
you ever know or think that the gladness or the grief of the 
world depends very much on children? It was so two thou- 
sand years ago, when these wise proverbs were all gathered 
into a book. The first two verses of our lesson tell that father 
and mother can be made glad by their children; the other 
verses teach what the children are to do, and what not to do, 
to make their parents rejoice. Does your mothcr’s face look 
glad sometimes as she gives you a good-night kiss and says, 
“You have made me very happy to-day; you have been a 
good, obedient child”? We read of two things that will 
make the heart of parent or teacher rejoice. They are, for 
the heart to be wise and the lips to speak right things. If 
the heart is pure and good, what kind of words will come 
from the lips? Do you remember how Jesus talked of this? 
He said grapes could not grow on a thorn-bush, or figs on 
thistles. That was the way he taught that an evil heart will 
bring forth evil things, and a good heart good things ; for out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. 

In the Fear of the Lord.—We are told how the heart can be 
kept wise and right, and it is the only way. When a watch 
gets wrong, and cannot keep good time, to whom ought it to 
be carried to be put invorder? The watchmaker, of course; 
for he is the one who knows how to make a watch and keep 





heart, to fear to displease him, to ask him to keep your heart 
filled with love to him, is the way to be safe and happy, and 
to do and say right things. 

Hear and Despise Not.—Would all the good counsel in the 
world do you any good unless you listen to it? Hear and be 
wise, the proverb says; hearken tothy father; is not he older 
and wiser than a child? But there were then some children 
who really thought they knew better than father or mother, 
that a woman could not judge for boys, and so we have the 
words, “ Despise not thy mother.” Does it seem as if you 
could ever even think lightly of the dearest friend on earth? 
When a child begins to think or speak lightly of father or 
mother, that heart is already far from being wise or right. 
An Only Son.—Some years ago a father died. The widow 
was left to support and educate a son and several daughters. 
The mother loved and toiled, cheered by hoping that the son 
would be her comfort and support in age, and would take care 
of his sisters, One night, when he was about twenty years 
old, he did notecome home. She waited ; hours went by; she 
watched, listened to every passing step; midnight came and 
so did the morning; the son did not come. He had stayed 
away from home before, and she had prayed and pleaded in 
vain for him to give up his evil companions. Days, weeks, 
years passed; her step grew feeble and her eyes dim with 
anxious tears, The other day she saw his face again. A 
telegram in the night, and in the morning a hearse stood at 
her door, while strong men bore a coffin into the widow's 
house. It was the lost son. Just before he died in misery, 
he told some one his mother’s name, and where she lived ; and 
so the wasted, wrecked body was sent for her bitter tears to 
fall once more on the face that had been sodear. Where had 
he been in all those years? Seeking what he called pleasure 
with men who lived in sin, making and spending without 
honest work, drunken and sober by turns, until it ended in 
poverty, rags, and death. Is this too sad a story to tell little 
children? Will it be any timely warning to tell you that 
there are thousands of such sons laid in graves somewhere in 
our broad land every day? This son was once as innocent 
and pure as the children who repeat the golden text of to-day. 
Was the text written for them? Would that dead son ever 
have become a drunkard if he had refused to take the first 
drink? Suppose he had turned away from those who say, 
“Tt is no harm to drink a little now and then.” Was he 
impatient when his mother said to him, “ Don’t”? Suppose 
he had listened to her, and had kept the truth in his heart, 
trying to be wise. Could he ever have learned to despise her 
counsel, and care nothing for her breaking heart? Would he 
ever have forsaken her in her care and grief? There is one 
only way to be safe,—to hear and be wise, and to obey in- 
struction. Can you do anything to make others safe and 
wise? 


Louisville, Ky. 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8. 





“Rrorous EatTers oF Fiesu.”—This expression may be 
illustrated by an Eastern carouse at the present day. Flesh 
meat is the special luxury, not part of the ordinary food, of 
an Oriental. As no flesh is kept over a night, a large com- 
pany must be gathered for the slaying, for example, of an ox. 
An Arab can bear abstinence far longer than a European, 
and he can devour far more when he breaks his fast. On 
such occasions as the end of Ramadan, the Moslem Lent, the 
month during which they may neither eat nor drink from 
sunrise to sunset, it is usual to make a great feast of flesh. 
The party commence at sunset, and usually sit eating and 
sleeping for two or three days, becoming literally stupefied 
from the amount of food they have gorged. Such were the 
feasts of vintage, sheep-shearing, and the like, to which the 
wise man here refers, 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING, 


“ BE not aMONG WINEBIDBERS,...GLUTTONOUS EATERS 
or F.LEesH,.”—Wine and flesh are two things which have 
always been sparingly partaken of in these lands. Alcoholic 
drinks so swiftly set fire to the hot Syrian blood, working 
speedy ruin, that total abstinence has been practiced by many 
as a religious duty, from the earliest times. To all Moham- 
medan sects the use of wine is strictly forbidden. Their 
general abstinence is the more creditable that most of them 
have a certain craving to enjoy the prohibited delights. 
Where Western civilization has made its worse influences 
felt, there is indeed a tendency to fall away in this matter, to 
the distinct deterioration of Moslem manhood. But through- 
out the whole Arabian peninsula, from the Jordan valley 
eastward, we may say wine is practically unknown. What 
Mr. Doughty found in Hayil, the royal city of Ibn Rashid in 
Central Arabia, hardly forms an exception. “They eat no 
profane flesh [that is, of animals forbidden by religion], yet 
some at Hayil drink of the blood of the grape,—the juice 
fermented of the fruit of the few vines of their orchards, 
here ripened in the midsummer season. ... The Moslemin 
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drink.” Again, in the great heat of the climate, flesh is 
not esteemed very wholesome food. An animal killed must 
be eaten at once to anticipate decay, so that it is practically 
beyond reach of the poorer classes outside the cities, The 
many religious restrictions of the Jewish law, copied by Mo- 
hammed,—prohibitions of the use of blood, of the flesh of 
certain animals, etc.—have tended to diminish the con- 
sumption of animal food on ordinary occasions. For the 
entertainment of the “ guest of God” even a very poor man 
will find an animal to slaughter, and also on festal days,— 
birthday, circumcision, marriage, and such like; but the 
usual fare is bread, fruit, and milk. 

“Drowsiness SHALL ClrorHe A MAN witn Raags.”— 
Drowsiness sits heavily upon the gluttonous and the idle. Of 
the latter there are many in the wide, sparsely peopled lands 
around us, In the village of Tstl, on the borders of the Hau- 
ran, this last summer, I found a typical*case. A Bedawy had 
landed on the village shaykb for payment of a debt,—a few 
paltry piastres. Himself and his mare he quartered on his 
debtor. Arriving in the early day, I found him stretched at 
full length asleep intheshade. Returning after a long tramp 
in the sun, I found him in the same position, He wakened 
up only to eat, to “drink” tobacco-smcke from his long pipe, 
then he rolled lazily over again. I confess it was with no 
little pleasure that the second evening about sunset I heard 
him driven forth with far-sounding alarum for insolence given 
to the good shaykh before the women of the village. As he 
rode out and disappeared in the dimness that had fallen over 
the waste, I could not but reflect upon the numbers who 
under these fair skies, in a land of exceeding richness, are 
robbed by their drowsy lives of all prosperity, and move 
around hardly clothed in rags. 


Safed, Syria. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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“ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


** What sinners value I resign,” 

“ My hope is built on nothing less,” 

“ A charge to keep I have.” 

“In thy cleft, O Rock of Ages.” 

* Jesus, my Lord, to thee I cry.” 

* You're starting, my boy, on life’s journey.” 
** Choose I must, and soon must choose.” 

“ Awake, my soul, to joyful lays.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R, WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER, 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Wisk AND THovuGHTFuL (vs. 15, 16).—Why are so 
many of the proverbs of Solomon addressed to the young? 
(Prov. 22: 6.) How may foolish and ignorant hearts 
become wise? (Prov.5:1.) What part of a child’s life is 
spent in the pursuit of wisdom? What helpers has he? 
How should the joy of his friends be a spur? What would 
we customarily say instead of “reins”? What is the con- 
nection between a wise heart and right speech? (Prov. 4: 
23, 24.) What are some times when right speech is easy, and 
not of necessity born of a wise heart? What are some test- 
ing times wherein the speech will fail, if the heart is not 
right? 

2. Content anp Hopervt (vs. 17, 18).—Why is envy 
always weakening? What about a course of sin sometimes 
produces envy? (Psa. 37: 35.) What is the cure of such 
envy? For what, on the contrary, do the prosperous wicked 
envy the good? What drawbacks attend the pleasures of 
sin? What has the fear of the Lord to do with contentment? 
(Prov. 9:10.) Why must it be an abiding feeling, if it is to 
cure envy? (Mark 14: 38.) What time will bring the end 


expectation of the righteous? For what is their expectation 
looking? How will it be more than fulfilled? 

3. Prupent AND TEMPERATE (vs. 19-21).—What are 
some of the sources from which a wise man will take warn- 
ings and advice? How does a foolish man receive such warn 
ings? (Prov.9:8.) What are some of the difficulties that 
are likely to throw even the best men out of the right way? 
But what sure guides may he have? (Psa. 32:8.) What is 
the only safe course with regard to wine? Why? What 
are some of the false arguments that persuade men to moder- 
ate drinking? What are the absolutely certain steps in the 
drunkard’s downward career? Why is drinking unmanly? 
selfish ? weak? criminal? What is the actual connection 
in modern times between poverty and the drink curse? 
What other forms of intemperance assail men? What is in- 
temperance in books? in dress? in pictures? in food? in 
study? How is one to recognize intemperance in a good 
thing? What is the final effect on the soul of all selfish in- 
dulgence, whether in good things or in bad things? 

4. AFFECTIONATE AND TRUTHFUL (vs. 22, 23).—What 
are some of the claims our parents have upon our love? 
Why should all young people be in haste to honor such 
claims? What are some ways of despising father and 
mother? What are some of the evil results of such a course 
in regard to character? fortune in life? reputation? happi- 
ness? What are some of the best ways of honoring parents? 
What in the customs of modern times tend to make young 
folks less careful of the rights of father and mother? How 
do foolish people expect to obtain truth? What price, on 
the contrary, must be paid for it? (Jer. 29:13.) How may 
truth be sold, when once bought ? (Matt.12: 43-45.) When 
truth is sold, what is “thrown in” with it? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, The wise young man or woman will have what sort of 
heart? (vs. 15, 17,19.) 2. What kind of ears will he have? 
(vs. 19, 22.) 3, And what kind of lips? (v.16.) 4. And 
what sort of mouth? (v. 20.) 5. How does the golden text 
sum up the lesson? 6. If we are not drunkards with wine, 
in what other ways may we be intemperate? 7. If we are 
filled with the Spirit, what will be the result when we are 
attacked by all the temptations mentioned in the lesson? 
8. What is it to be filled with the Spirit ? 


Boston, Mass. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


An especial interest of the Book of Proverbs is that it 
represents a stage in the development of the Hebrew mind. 
Its theme is Wisdom (Chokhmah),—a term which, with its 
cognates, occurs also in the earlier Hebrew books. In those, 
however, it always designates some especial and incommu- 
nicable talent or capacity, which lifts its possessors above the 
ordinary level of ability and routine of action. Thus Bezaleel 
and his associates (Exod. 31: 1-11) were endowed with the 
“ wisdom” required for making vessels and the furniture of 
the tabernacle. The woman of Tekoa was classed as “ wise” 
because of the skill she showed in playing a part, which 
influenced David to lay aside his grief and attend to his duties, 
Joseph was classed as wise because of his power to interpret 
dreams. In none of these instances is wisdom a thing which 
every one needs to possess, and can learn to acquire. It is 
in the time of Solomon that wisdom takes this new sense, as 
an acquisition needed for the whole life of men of every class 
and function. 

In the earlier stages of the divine education of Israel, sim- 
ple obedience was what was required of the true Israelite. It 
is Saul’s great fault that he will not learn this. In the com- 
plex nature of the man, we recognize the stirring of a new 
intelligence, bringing forth unripe fruit. “Thou hast done 
foolishly ; thou hast not kept the commandment of the Lord 
thy God, which he hath commanded thee,” is Samuel’s re- 
buke of Saul for his exercise of his own judgment, And 
Samuel was right, for the long discipline of obedience was 
laying the foundation of a solid national character. It was 
this that made the Normans the leading power in Europe in 
the early Middle Ages: they had learned, from their contact 
with Roman law and discipline, to obey. 

By the time of Solomon the second stage was reached. 
Intelligent obedience became the new demand upon the true 
worshiper of Jehovah. No doubt, there were strict tradi- 
tionalists, who sheltered themselves behind the example and 
precepts of Moses and Samuel. These held simple obedience 
to rules the highest duty, and treated all search into the 
reason and connection of things as an impiety. And at the 
other extreme, but coming practically to the same result, 
were the scorners, of whom we now first hear, who had lost 
faith in God, and predicted that such search would come to 
nothing, because there was nothing to find. Solomon and 
the searchers after wisdom pursued a middle course between 
these extremes, and thus opened a new era in the dealing 
with divine things. Against the traditionalists they asserted 
the duty of man to bring mind—in their phrasing, the 
“heart””—to bear upon the relations in which we live to 
God and to men, and to form generalizations (mashal, trans- 





of the apparent prosperity of the evil? of the waiting and 


against the scorners, they asserted the more man knows of 
God and his dealings with men, the more certain he is to 
find God’s ways wonderful and adorable. 

The Boo of Proverbs gives us the sayings or generaliza- 
tions of the searchers for wisdom. No doubt, the traditional- 
ists and the scorners hed each their proverbs. But the 
sifting to which human experience subjected all three has 
left us only those of the searchers, which come to us with the 
stamp of a divine approval. So in our days we have proverbs 
of all three classes, and a vast deal of harm is done by the 
bad ones. The traditionalists’ sayings are such as these: 
“What is true is not new, and what is new is not true;” 
“Tt was good enough for our fathers, and is good enough for 
us;” “Ignorance is the mother of Devotion,” and the like. 
The scorners’ are: “ Every man has his price ;” “ The more 
you know, the less you’ll believe ;” “ Blessed is he that ex- 
pects nothing;” “Too good news to be true,” and tbe like. 
We still need to oppose sound and trae sayings and maxims, 
based on generalizations from life, to “the falsehood of ex- 
tremes” on either hand. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The wisdom of well-doing, in view of its influence on the 
well-doer himself, and on others also, is brought out in this 
lesson from the Book of Proverbs. 

A son has reason to honor his father and mother. If he 
does honor them, he will want to be worthy of them by do- 
ing as he ought to do, and by being as he ought tobe. He 
will shun evil companionships and evil ways, He will value 
wisdom and truth above riches. He will be industrious and 
temperate. He will not envy wrong-doers, nor fear that in 
the long run they will fare as well as they would if they had 
chosen the right way rather than the wrong. 

And if a son does well, and wins honor in giving honor 
where it is deserved, he will not only gain for himself, but he 
will make glad the hearts of his parents, whom God has set 
above him. What an appeal this lesson is to all who are 
starting in life! 


ADDED POINTS. 


One of the sweetest memories in mature life is the loving 
tones of a mother or a father saying the words “ My son.” 
Let those who can still hear those words consider what asso- 
ciations are to be connected with them in memory. 

Parents do much for their children in preparing them to 
act wisely in life. Children can do much for their parents 
by acting wisely. 

He who acts as in God’s sight and fear is likely to act asin 
sight and honor of his parents. 

A hope that rests on God will not have its support fail. 

The indulgence of bodily appetite is a cause of bodily ruin. 

Rags are more often a sign of shiftlessness than of honest 
poverty. 

There is no better investment, even at a high price, than 
wisdom and understanding. 

He who has invested in wisdom knows enough not to 
sell out. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


— 


A CLASS “BIBLE-READING” IN THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL HOUR. 


Now and then a Sunday-school lesson suggests an un- 
usual treatment or form of practical use. 

In the “ Davenport” Congregational Sunday-school of 
New Haven, Connecticut, the lesson on “ Dorcas Raised 
to Life” was put to use by calling the Sunday “St. Dor- 
cas Day,” and issuing a call to the school to bring cloth- 
ing on the following Sunday, for distribution to the poor. 
This was the wording of the circulars: 

ST»«DORCAS DAY 
At Davenport, 
NEXT SUNDAY, OCTOBER 16, 





“This woman was full of ‘Good Works’ and ‘ Almsdeeds’ 
which she did.” 





She has set us a first-rate example,—to be kind and helpful 
to others who need our help. 

There are many places where families are too poor to buy 
clothing. ‘ 

It is coming on winter, and they will suffer from the cold. 

We propose packing a barrel with things to send them. 

And each one of us to help fill it with some article of wear- 
ing apparel for men, women, boys, and girls. 

And whatever you can give, plesse bring or send to this room 
next Saturday afternoon, or to Sunday-school next Sunday. 

A lesson not unlike this will occur May 28,—‘ The 
Excellent Woman,” who “ reacheth forth her hands to 
the needy.” 

A teacher in another ConnecticutSunday-school brought 
the lesson of “‘ Nehemiah’s Prayer” before his class in a 
special way that may have a hint for other teachers, not 
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paring, but asa method that may occasionally be used 
with emphasis, especially when the lesson is so simple 
that it needs application rather than explanation,—like 
several in the second quarter of 1893. This teacher says 
that it ‘was used with much satisfaction, the teaching- 
hour being devoted to the reading of the Bible ‘ without 
note or comment.’ ” 

The outline that he made for this Bible-reading may 
aid in reviewing. The passages read were arranged in 
this order : 

BIBLE-READING ON PRAYER. 

1. SomE OLD TESTAMENT PRAYERS. 
Jacob: Genesis 32 : 9-12. 
Moses: Exodus 32 : 11-13, 
David: 2 Samuel 7 : 18-29. 
Solomon: 1 Kings 8 : 12-61. 
Elijah : 1 Kings 18 : 36, 37. 
Jeremiah : Jeremiah 32 : 16-25, 
Daniel: Daniel 9 : 3-19, 
Ezra: Ezra 9 : 5-15. 
Nehemiah: Nehemiah 1 : 4-11, 


2. Our SAVIOUR A MAN OF PRAYER, 


Matthew 11 : 25, 26. Luke 5 : 16. 
Matthew 14: 19, 23. Luke 9 : 18, 28, 29. 
Matthew 19 : 13. Luke 11: 1. 
Matthew 21 : 12, 13. John 6 : 23. 
Matthew 26 : 36, 53. John 11 : 41. 
Mark 1: 35. John 14 : 16, 17. 
Mark 14 : 22, 23, John 17 : 1, 


Luke 3 : 21, 22, 


3. SPECIAL EXAMPLES. 


The prayer Christ taught: Matthew 6 : 9-13. 
His own wondrous intercessory prayer: John 17 : 1-26, 





SCHOLARS AS MESSENGERS TO THE 
SHUT-INS. 


When a Sunday-school teacher employs a boy of the 
class for carrying a message to one of the Shut-ins, at 
at least three people get a blessing. It is good cheer for 
the lonely invalid or the watcher by the sick ; it is good 
for the teacher’s heart to plan unselfishly for the absent 
ones, who, out of sight, are often out of mind; and last, 
but by no means least, it helps the boy to see some prac- 
tical use in having a Sunday at all, and enables him to 
occupy one or two more of its long hours in a way at 
once good and agreeable. 

He will be glad to carry the teacher’s message, whether 
in the form of a cheering word of friendship, a bit of 
encouraging church news; or as papers, picture-cards, 
and books; or as fruits and flowers, dainty dishes for the 
sick, and substantial baskets for the healtly poor. If 
any teacher doubts the boy’s willingness to be a mes- 
senger—an angel—of this kind, let him try the experi- 
ment and see. 

The pastors, also, who are accustomed to send “ Por- 
tions to those shut in,”—as briefs or extracts of sermons, 
church notices, and pastoral letters,—find that the young 
people of the Sunday-school and the committees of the 
Christian Endeavor Society enjoy this phase of work, 
when asked to help in the distribution. 

One of the ministers, who for years have had the habit 
of remembering the Shut-ins, is the Rev. John Clark 
Hill, pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Belvidere, 
Illinois. His hand-made and home-made messages, pre- 
pared with the gelatine pad and in various ways, were 
so appreciated that now he and three pastors of other 
denominations unite in issuing a little paper, that is 
home-made both in its preparation and printing. Mr. 
Hill writes concerning his methods : 

**Some years ago, when exchanging ‘ ways of working’ with 
a brother minister, he sent a half-note sheet, printed on the 
papyrograph, which was headed ‘ A Portion for Those Shut In.’ 
It gave the numbers of the hymns, the reference to the chapter 
read, the text, and a brief synopsis of the morning sermon, and 
contained in all about two hundred and fifty words. I at once 
adopted the idea. 

“It was arranged that at the close of the morning service 
about thirty persons should receive a copy of the leaflet, to 
carry to as many who were ‘shut in.’ It proved a means of 
grace to those who carried it as well as to those who received 
it. At first I used the gelatine and glycerine process; but as 
the demand for the leaflets grew, I began to use the stencil pen, 
the stygmograph, and Edison’s, The leaflet grew in size from 
two hundred and fifty words to about eight hundred, or four 
note-sized pages. Two hours were always ample time to make 
the synopsis, prepare the stencils, and print a hundred copies. 
But the jelly-pad process is perhaps the simplest way for repro- 
ducing copies where only a small number is required. 

“T have done this work, with occasional intermissions, for 


over twelve years, and have had abundant testimony that no | Reformers. 


part of my pastoral work is so rich in results, considering the 
small outlay of time. 


. “The simple leaflet printed by these processes has now grown 
into a paper of four pages, each having four thirteen-inch col- 


umns. Four pastors in this little city unite in issuing the 
sheet. We call it The Gospel Visitor. It is all printed at 
home. We issue it twice a month. We put itinto every home 
in the community and surrounding country, whether they pay 
for it or not. We circulate fifteen hundred copies in a com- 
munity of about six thousand. It has been in operation for 
over nine months. It fully pays its way by advertisements, 
and by subscriptions at twenty-five cents a year. 

“We divide the city into four parts, and a part is assigned to 
each church for the distribution, by the young people, to the 
families whom we have not yet induced to subscribe and re- 
ceive it through the post-office, By this means we carry the 
gospel twice a month to every home,—to those who can come 
but will not, as well as to those who would come but cannot.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


ee 


RECENT RELIGIOUS LITERATURE* 


Looking back on the selected books of the past year, 
as chosen for special mention here, one notes a con- 
siderable increase in the number of serviceable helps 
toward the religious life. Some of these books have 
been distinctly devotional or meditative in character ; 
others have been sermons, commentaries, expositions, 
ethical aids, or collections of religious verse, Few of 
them, perhaps, will long endure; but if a single book or 
chapter, however modest in aim, stirs but a single reader 
toward the development of character in the world of 
thought and action, its mission has not unworthily been 
accomplished. 

In one constantly extending division of religious litera- 
ture, that devoted to the canon, history, authorship, and 
composition of the books of the Bible, there is to be found 
a growing number of mere echoes, and comparatively few 
fresh and original voices. England and America and 
France, in this division of learning, are less dependent 
than of yore upon the imitation of German scholarship ; 
but in the four great intellectual nations of the modern 
world seldom appears an outright master in the biblical 
field. The schools of thought are now so well defined, 
and their attainments and limitations so clearly marked, 
that critic and clergyman can venture to ignore volumes 
which only restate, condense, or popularize what was 
known before. Mere réchauffés of biblical criticism, 
whether “higher” or “ lower,” are not strictly indis- 
pensable. 

A few recent religious books may very briefly be passed 
over, prior to mention of three or four of greater signifi- 
cance, The now familiar title, The Evolution of Chris- 
tianity, is used again by the Rev. Minot J. Savage of 
Boston as the title of his latest volume of sermons (Bos- 
ton: George H. Ellis), in which the tenets of radicalism 
are restated in no very commanding way. What Mr. 
Savage says of the religious mission of science is true 
and salutary ; but it is not often, in one of his later books, 
that the reader finds so earnest and yet gracious a re- 
ligious spirit as that which marked his earliest volume, 
Christianity the Science of Manhood, written before he 
left that denomination to which he formerly adhered. 
Of new commentaries, or quasi-commentaries, the most 
original bears the title The Memorabilia of Jesus, other- 
wise called The Gospel of St. John (New York: Mac- 
millan and Company), and is written by the Rev. Mr. 
Peyton, a Oanadian clergyman, The chapters of the 
book are not radical, or hostile to the Johannine author- 
ship, as the title might lead one to suppose, but consist 
of earnest and unhackneyed, occasionally pithy, and too 
often verbose, reflections on the great element in John’s 
writings which the late Dr. E. H. Sears more happily 
phrased in his title, The Fourth Gospel the Heart of 
Christ. 

By a coincidence, it happens that three of the more 
suggestive new books in the religious line are biogra- 
phies,—interesting in themselves and stimulating to the 
reader’s thought. Some men’s names are perhaps too 
hastily included in such series as the American Religious 
Leaders, Makers of America (which takes up the careers 
of several divines), or this or that library of missionary 
or other clerical biography; but no one will doubt the 
significance of the names of Wyclif, Loyola, and Cowper, 
in their utterly dissimilar works and ways. The heroic 
element in Wyclif’s career justifies the insertion of his 
latest biography in the Putnams’ excellent Heroes of 
the Nations series; and its author, Mr. Lewis Sergeant, 
shows in the sub-title of his book, “ Last of the School- 

~ * John Wek: Last of the Schoolmen ‘and First of ic English 


eroes of the Nations Series.) 12mo, cloth, ill 
pp. xi, 387. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 


gi aren ant the pee System of the Jesuits. By the Rev. 


ughes, 8. (Educational es 12mo, cloth, 
yt 298. e~ York : “nities Scribner's Sons. Price, $1 at 





men and First of the English Reformers,” an apt sense 
of historical perspective in estimating the great divine’s 
place in the religious evolution of Britain. “After years 
of study of Wyclif as preacher, protestant within Roman 
lines, first Teutonic translator of the complete Bible, and 
valiant spreader of righteousness, the marvel grows that 
he was so great in so many fields, and that the spirit of 
the fourteenth century allowed such a man to die in his 
bed. His life-story cannot be told too often, and Mr. 
Sergeant has told it well ; the chief element of originality 
in his modest book being the insistance that, with all 
their pedantries and bigotries, the Schoolmen were lead- 
ers toward the Reformation, as well as helpers in the 
revival of learning. 
There is contrast enough between this book and that 
devoted to Loyola and the Educational System of the 
Jesuits, written by the Rev. Thomas Hughes, himself a 
Jesuit, for the Scribners’ series of Educational Reform- 
ers, There are advantages and disadvantages in the 
assignment of denominational biographies and histories 
to denominational authore: advantages of sympathy, 
disadvantages in the danger of favorable prejudice and 
of special pleading. There is, however, enough that is 
worth study in the career and methods of Ignatius 
Loyola; and the Jesuitic system, on any theory of its 
beneficence or maleficence, is a thing that educators 
should know. He must be a weak reader, furthermore, 
who is afraid to learn from any source, or unable to draw 
his own deductions from a too partial statement of the 
case. Mr. Hughes’s small book will, of course, leave 
on most Protestant minds the old impression that the 
strength of Jesuitry has been its persistence, its weak- 
ness a one-sidedness in ethical and intellectual procedure, 
There seems to be a ceaseless fascination in the life of 
the great Olney hymnist. Cowper was not, as Swin- 
burne said of Vitton, ‘sad, bad, mad, glad;” but he 
certainly could have been characterized, at one time or 
other, by three of these four adjectives. Most intelligent 
readers know enough, probably, of his strange life, with 
all its woes and elevations; yet the announcement of 
a new biography—Thomas Wright’s Life of William 
Cowper—will turn attention afresh to the thoughts, 
words, and deeds of one who was true poet and true 
Christian. Mr. Wright’s book is voluminous, rather 
ill arranged, and unnecessarily costly; but it will not 
seriously waste the religious reader's time. 





The purpose of the volume entitled The Man in the 
Book, by the Rev. Henry Schell Lobingier, is to set forth 
Jesus Christ as he is represented in the New Testament; 
but with the latent aim of exalting him above the record, 
and also above the theoretical statements and opinions 
respecting him and the record. The author was a com- 
paratively young man at the time of his death, and the 
book is in part a memorial volume. Not that it contains 
much that is biographical, but that it furnishes by its 
contents a tribute to the excellence of Mr. Lobingier, 
The style is rhetorical, and probably the matter was 
used largely in the pulpit by the author, who seems to 
have possessed much oratorical ability. The volume 
lacks‘an index, but its twenty-four chapters derive their 
titles from Scripture phrases applied to our Lord. The 
arrangement is apparently historical; that is, from the 
appearance of Jesus in the world the author moves on 
through the figures indicating the Lord’s work on earth 
to a contemplation of his final triumph. Fervid, beliey- 
ing, and moving this preacher must have been, since 
these qualities show themselves in the printed words, 
It would appear, from the brief notices appended, that 
Mr. Lobingier, during his pastorate in the Central 
Christian Church of Philadelphia, as well as in similar 
positions at Chicago aud Richmond, won the esteem and 
affection of his people in unwonted degree, (12mo, 
cloth, pp. 866. St. Louis: Christian Publishing Come | 
pany. Price, $1.50.) 


The English writers of pretty “society verse” find it 
hard to maintain any high average of original excellence 
in theirwork. The reading public wearies of eighteenth- 
century affectations, of transplanted French poetical 
forms, of little conceits spread thin over many pages, 
and of the accompanying illustrations by artists like 
Hugh Thomson, who can only repeat their familiar de- 
lineations of old beaux and old-fashioned rural maidens, 
There is not much to detain the lover of poetry in Mr. 
wig Dobson’s new book, The Ballad of Beau Brocade, 

etc., which, as is formally announced, is left without the 
name of any American publisher because “ collectors” 
would have objected thereto. As many collectors do not 
read the books they buy, such purchasers will not be 
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predecessors from the same pen. (16mo, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. xv, 91. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Com- 
pany. Price, $2.) 


There is likely to be no Jack of interest, 
in the near future, in the time-honored 
subject of American shipping. A some- 
what extended, and on the whole judicious 
and temperate, review and discussion of 
past and present conditions and needs, is 
presented in William W. Bates’s The Ameri- 
can Marine. Polemic discussions concern- 
ing protection or“ free tradeand free ships” 
did not primarily enter into the author’s 
plan, though, of course, he does not ignore, 
and does emphasize, certain relations of the 
Government to the marine carrying-trade, 
and to the preservation of the national 
honor on the seas, On the whole, as his 
last deduction, he is inclined to emphasize 
the importance, and almost the sufficiency, 
of the inter-state or local carrying-trade 
as furnishing due employment for ship- 
wrights, sailors, and capitalists inclined to 
invest in any kind of shipping. (8vo, 
cloth, pp. 479. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin, and Company. Price, $4.) 


One finds in Sir Henry Parke’s Fifty 
Years in the Making of Australian History 
a book that is both a benefit and a vexa- 
tion to students of what Justin McCarthy 
aptly called the “history of our own 
times.” Of the importance of the author’s 
services to Australia there can be no 
question, and he undoubtedly gathers in 
these pages a considerable amount of 
valuable material, some of which is new; 
but the “ personal equation” is never long 
out of sight, the egotism of the chapters 
is scarcely veiled at all, and in no sense 
can the work be called final or impartial, 
while its price is high. Its place is in 
the large public library, or in the hands 
of the dispassionate student of the creation 
of “ greater Britain,” who, by and by, can 
use or reject what he will, in the light of 
other contemporary statements or docu- 
ments, (8vo, cloth, pp. xvi, 659. New 
York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 


Price, $5.) 


A characteristic of current literature is 
the frequent appearance of histories of 
special periods in American or foreign 
national development,—histories often 
written by young or comparatively un- 
known authors, yet of satisfactory charac- 
ter as regards trustworthiness, proportion, 
and style. Such a work is found in the 
two volumes devoted to the story of The 
Dawn of Italian Independence, by William 
Roscoe Thayer, a young writer hitherto 
known as a minor poet and editor of Eliza- 
bethan plays. The unifications of Italy and 
Germany, long in development but sudden 
in final achievement, form the most salient 
episodes in the nation-making record of 
the nineteenth century; and any plain 
and orderly account of either is likely to 
prove serviceable in the libraries. (2 
vola., 12mo, cloth, pp. ii, 453; iii, 446. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 
Price, $4.) 


Three noteworthy stories in American 
literature have to do with the world- 
famous Profile in New Hampshire: Haw- 
thorne’s The Great Stone Face, Edward 
Roth’s Christus Judex, and Mrs. Slosson’s 
The Heresy of Mehetabel Clark. The 
three tales are unlike, but all strongly 
combine literary art and a moral lesson, 
—all the more impressive because un- 
forced. Mr. Roth’s book has for some 
time been rather hard to find, but a new 
edition has just been issued, with a felici- 
tous introduction by Dr. W. C. Prime, 
and pleasing illustrations. (16mo, cloth, 
pp- 108. Boston: J. G. Cupples Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50.) 


A sweet and tender spirit—which some- 
what reminds the reader of the spirit of 
Stedman’s truly chivalric story of The 
Blameless Prince — pervades an anony- 
mous new English poem, Under King Con- 
stantine, now handsomely reissued in this 
country. The author has chosen the 
hardest of all mediums, blank verse, and 
his lines sometimes seem rough, and some- 
times padded; but his three sweet idyls of 
love and sacrifice in the dreamy days of 
legendary chivalry are pleasantly sung, 
and the book leaves in the mind a whole- 
some memory. (12mo, cloth, pp. 129. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Price, $1.50.) 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
153,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publisher’s idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu 
lar rates. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Good Cooking is one of the chief blessings of 
every home. To always insure eee, custards, pud- 
dings, sauces, etc., use Gail Bor “Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. Directions on the 1 Sold by 
your grocer and druggist. 











FIFTH YEAR. 


GERMANIA 


A Monthly Magazine for the Study of the 


GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Two Supplements: Essentials of German 
Accidence.— Deutsches Schreibbuch. 

Fifth Volame begins in March. 
Instruction in reading, writing, speaking. 
Subscription price, $2.00. Sample copies free. 
P. O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 


Manual ‘of’ Bible! History 


in Connection with the General History of the 
World. By the Rev. W. G. Biaikie, D.D. New 
edition, Revised and enlarged. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
” oak book of rare excellence, Within its five bun- 
pages the whole course of Bible history is ana- 
ae elineated, and explained with remarkable 
intelligence, literary skill.”"— The Con- 
gre 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, 33 E. 17th St., N. Y. 
THE PROBLEM OF JESUS. 


mua Boardman, LL. 

e Bh with Amen eo force an epitome ~" all 
human knowled e of the iN gy > va Y. ne. 
12mo, hay’ cents, Address Pablica- 
tion Society, 1420 ~ 2 St., Phila., Pa. 
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THE SCHOLAR’S MACAZINE. 


A 32 PAGE MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 





Bright stories and 
poems by the best 
writers for young 
people. 


IN A PACKAGE OF FIVE OR M 


upon application. 
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12 
CENTS 
YEARLY 


Single copies, 25 cents a year. 
a new idea in Sunday-school literature. 
places it within the reach of any school. 
appropriate for a gift to their scholars, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The International 
Lessons with notes 
by askilled lesson- 
help writer. 


ORE COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS. 


This little magazine embodies 
Its remarkably low price 
Teachers will find it 
Specimen copies sent free 
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containing new and pleas- 
nsive Service. Favorite 
riters have contributed. 


Easter Selections, 
ing Carols, and a Res 
Sunday-School Song 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. 


The of Life. A new Easter Service of 
Song and Responses, a rOthe by J. R. Murray. 
Price, 5 cents post-pat, Other good services at 
the s same Beath's Risen ‘essiah,”’ He 
Lives!" we * The King o, of Love ” 
*Savior Victorious,” “ Baster Morning,” “ The 
Risen Chriat, " etc., ete. 

CANTATAS. 


ler the Palms, by Geo. F. Root. A work 
of standard merit for the Sunday-School. Price, 


30 cents, post-paid. 


Flower Praise, Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 
little work, open ate for the season. Price, 
20 Awe post- 


asical Visitor for March will contain a 
good collection of Easter Anthems and Carols. 
rice, 10 cents a copy. 


Catalogue of Easter Music sent to ad- 
dress, free of charge, on application. > a! 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 
_ CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


VOICES oF me RESURRECTION. 
RESURRECTION-TIDE. 

LIFE FROM,THE DEAD. 
EMBLEMS'OF EASTER. 


Either of the above Services for EASTER wil! 
afford dsiightful music, with instructive recitations 
a! read Price, ‘Be. each: 50c. per doz., 

alled. mples of any three sent for 10 cents. 


JOHN J. HOOD, *°*4.Arch street, 


Phila., P. 


“THE BEST! 
MINISTRY OF SONG. 


Just out. For devotional and Sun -school services. 
Specimen copy, 30 cents. $25.00 per hundred. 


EASTER SERVICE. 


Music, recitations, responsive readings. 5 cents, by 
mall, $4.00 per hundred, 
&, TABOR THOMPSO 
318 West 44th Street, New y work City. 
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beautiful Easter Servi 
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HURRAH Fon COLUMBUS 


Lady or gentleman having some leisure wanted in 

ove town to take orders for “ THE DISCOVERY 
AND CONQUEST OF THE NEW WORLD,” costing 
over $25,000 for illustrations alone. Average daily 
sales, 1,500 volumes. nts wild with succesa The 
Rev. D. Potter of New York made $120 in one week; 
Miss B. Reed of Connecticut, 
of Tilinols took forty orders in one building. 
nanza! — = Pretgnt 
pornioulans write to sole pu 

co., liphia, Pa., 


AGENTS WANTED 


bt pee F mY 
le or er 

. 3. Su ITH 

or Chi. leago, Ill. 





for the authenttie life 


* BLAINE. 





A chance of a lifetime. Freight t pald. Credit given. 
Best book. Best terms. Outfit free. Send 10c. for post- 
e, etc. It will pay you to write for s al terms on 


the authentic edition, no matter wha’ 
tory of book offer most extraordinary ever made in his- 

‘book-selling. R. H. Woopwakrp & Co., Balti- 
more, M 


AGENTS, WANTED ON SALARY 


Ink Erasing —— Agents pow Ba $50 Aes 











RUST HAVE dsm 45 Ga, 


Ty a 
tis a Dey, Writequvick wares 


Mouree Eraser M'f "g Co., X 1133, La 


$30 in one hour ; J. Davis | DU 





Resurrectio 
® By Marion West. 


Ss. s. . poh tne Day bt bo Week; 
; 
D Enate 
EXERCISES. Baer and Fecitations.” “Also 


for primary 4 : Rays fro’ 

sage of the Lilies; Th The  Childven’s Easter; Chime on, 
Sweet Easter Bells. All above, 5 cents each ; $4.00 
Easter Recitations. ‘5 cents; Easter 


cert Book, 0cents, HENRY D. NOXES & Co 
Boston, ‘Mass. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 

bate! MING IMMORTAL. A new service, by 
e Rey. Rosert Lowry. 16 pp. 

ANNUAL, Neo. 17. Eight pages of new Easter 

carols by the best writers. 
Price of either of the above, Se. ench by mail; 
et aay’ hundred by express, not os 

HE BIGLOW & MAIN 

81 Randolph St, ,Chicago. 76 E. Eon St, St, New York. 


(ae JEWELS, No. 2. (New). 











ina Fi For Sun- 
day-schools. 192 pages. Sample 
boards. Gives perfect 
W. W. Wurtwey Co., Publishers, Toledo, gee 











Over one thousand leading booksellers 
and stationers in the United States sell 
Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books, 

No press required, 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 
“LAW AND GOSPEL.” 


new and original Easter Service, consisting of 
BF. pectiadegs, Sepoanve readings, and primary 


exercise. By 
Price, 5 cents, by mail, 
$4.00 per hundred by express, not prepaid. 


aso PRINCE OF LIGHT. 


An Easter Service for the Sunday-school, consisting 
of recitations, responsive readings, and bright music, 
to which is added a unique and att tractive 

EXERCISE FOR THE PLATFORM, 
Prepared by W. L. Mason. an 
Price, 5 cents per copy, by m 5 
$2.50 per hundred by express, not prepaid, 


4n4 Echoes from the First Resurrection, 


An Easter Exercise with citations, pe pertpecet r 
ings,and carols. Prepared 


Price, same as “‘ Prince of hight.” 


anaes oe & WOGLOM COo., 
2 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Keystone ‘ plas . 
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iain # <9) 
Blair’s , 
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Writing Tablets 


and insures your getting the highest 
quality paper at the lowest possible 
price. imaz,” “ Paragon,” and 
**Good Luck” are the most popular 
Packets. Ask to see them. 

year in and 


The fact that we cut op 
per per 


year out, over 6 tons of 
day, will show you that thousands 
prefer our paper, and also explain 
why the trade can sell it at such un- 
usual and attractive prices. 

Look for the Keystone at your sta- 
tioner’s, or send 25 cts. for a s imen 
Climax Pad and samples No. 11, free, to 


J. C, BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa. 
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Have Youa 
Hartford 
Catalogue? 








OSTON LINEN 
OSTON BOND 
UNKEER HILL 


writing pa aresuperiorin 
— ed modereneln pee. 
fyour stationer does not keep 
them, send 6 cts. for samples. 
Samuel W ard Co., Boston, 























: mj It is just small enough to be handy— ; 
a just brief enough to be easy reading 
@ —just comprehensive enone} to tell ad 





4 the whole story. YOURS FOR 
A POSTAL. 


= Hartiord Cycle Co., Hartford, Conn. 
nT EPPO EP 























In ordering goods, or in making in- 
quiry concerning anything advertised in 
| this paper, you will oblige the publisher, 
as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
you saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 
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WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 
day and coll 


aot year opens September f& “For ci "For oreular, yo) 


Sara Lovise Tracy, ACY acd Ano 
Germanto 


Lespeiete Principal, 
wn. Philadelphia. 








“DO NOT STAMMER. 3 


John Wanamaker 


ites: “I 


Emap queens narers than some ¢¢ those you 
x aan, So Jenn DD, WEteee, publisher of 


wena to sipaue < Pesphlet tp Raw be, Phils Pa. 





OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE 
beet be te Alwaysopen, Rich 
welcome. 41 Tremont Boston 


poor 


t Street. Boston. Mass, 














strength of 


two 2-cent 
Co., Boston, 
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The Columbus 
Of Wheel-dom 


is the Columbia bicycle—first on 
roads, first on tracks, first in the 


anteed all over—Book about it 
—45 illustrations — free at Co- 
lumbia agencies—by mail for 


its lightness—Guar- 


stamps—Pope Mfg. 
New York, Chicago. 























YOUR oww 
— PRINTER |... 


a news — 
$22. Saves yoa Darwapa et 
makes mo’ 4 | ~ 
neighbors. prin 
structions. Send stam - 


cards, ste, to the facwary, 


& 
Meriden, Connecticut, 








DILXON’S 


American Graphite 


PENCIIS. 


UNEQUALED FOB SMOOTH, TOUGH LEaD. 


t familiar with them, mention The Sun 
Baton! Times, and send 16 cents for samples w 


double the money. 


e N ORUCIBLE co. 
oo biker CITY, Ned 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 








GEO. D. SWAN, 
Successor to BaxTxeR C. Swan, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CHURCH, HALL, axnD LODGE 


FURNITURE 


nm great variety. Pulpits, pul- 
pits Sweise, comannainn Soe ¢ tad altar 


246 South Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, P PA., U.8. A. 








Church, Lodge, 





_PULPIT,| “FURNITURE. 
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Sena aout BANNERS, aie to $10. 





Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 76c. 
Send for illustrated 
price-list. 

C. A. HART & CO., 
188 N. 34 St., 
ladeiphia, 





FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
OO BROS6., Baltimore, iM 
etna for illustrated catalogue. 

















Ae Rambecee 
tre datos to cuare 
BEL PEA 









PANELED 
METAL 
CEILINCS 


Permanent t and attractive for 
for Gecigas and estimation to Send 
A. NORTHROP 4 CO., 

Pittsbarg. Fa. 





CHURCH 


ORCANS|"*. 


Metablished 1687. 
imvited, 
S, Reston, Macs. 





























« Christ the Lord is risen to-day, 
Sous of men and angels say: 
Raise your joys and triumphs high, 


@ Love's redeeming work is done,’ 
Fought the fight the battle wonz 
Lo! our Sun's eclipse is o'er; 

Lo! He sets in blood no more. 


§ Vain the store, the watch, the seal; 
Christ hath-burst the gates of hell t,_ 
Death in vain forbids His rise, 
Christ hath opene:! Paradise! 


4 Lives again one glorious King: 
Where, O Death, is now thy ating? 
Once He died, our souls to save; 
Where thy victory, O Grave? 


§ Soar we now where Christ has 1 
Following our exalted Head; 
Made like Him, like Him we rise: 
Ours the cross, the grave, the skiea. 


6 Hail the Lord of earth and heaven t 
Praise to Thee by both be given! 
Thee we greet triumphant now! 
Hail, the Resurrection Thou! 


Rev. Chas, Wastey, 1, 
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Reduced facsimile of page 40. 


always with the music in view. 
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The book is bound in fine cloth (5% 7% inches), and is easily kept wide open. 


extra key to references is inserted loosely in each copy. Price: per hundred, $60; per dozen, $6,650; 


by mail, 60 cents. Sample pages sent free upon application. 


THE NATIONAL HYMN-BOOK 


Edited by ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8. T. D. 


Comprising those Hymns which are Common to the Hymn=Books of the Leading 
Denominations of Christians : 


With the most Usual Tunes. 


This book contains the best standard hymns, 
with the music, arranged according to an entirely 
new and useful plan, By the side of each hymn is 
given a series of references to twenty-one denomi- 
national and nine privately edited hymn-books. 
The references tell just where the hymn is to be 
found in any of the thirty books, When a hymn 
is omitted from any of these books, it is so indi- 
cated in the references, 


In educational institutions, or in union meet- 
ings, hotel services, and the like, where a number 
of denominations are represented, the usefulness 
of The National Hymn-Book will be readily appa- 
rent. Hardlya hymn can be chosen from it which 
would not be familiar to any gathering of Chris- 
tians, since every hymn in the book is a standard 
hymn, and is well known in all the leading denomi- 
nations, The advantage of having familiar hymns 
and tunes in such gatherings is well recognized 


by every lover of good church music. 

Ministers will find the book peculiarly helpful 
in selecting hymns when preaching in churches 
other than their own. 


The hymns are printed entite on the same page with the tunes, or, in some cases, on the opposite page, but 


An 
single copies 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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$25.00 
| Buys a GOOD ORGAN. 


This gives you an idea of anf estos, we ae 


corer’ prices—di 


Oue 
aeons ~ Ay aay 5 


pop SE the U.8. If you live within no of our miles of us, you 
can visit our factory at our expense, and see for yourself, 


\ Write at once for our new Catalogue. 
= ites to ny often. It contains beautiful colored 





rect This 
means just half the if price ‘You pare the ye the on half. 


and fos Of Organs and ‘Fanoe It will save you 
y many times its w it in gold. 
Organs from 00 up. Pianos from $175.00 up. 


For CASH, or on EASY CREDIT. 


Instruments shipped on trial. No satisfaction no pay. 
References— First National Bank, your own Banker, 

. and all Commercial Agenctes. 
Write for Catalogue to-day, and get our Special Offers. 


CORNISH ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
Established 26 Years. WASHINGTON, N. J. 


OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1808, 
$3,183,302.47. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 


Wx. F. WILLIAMS, Asst, Sec. 


DIRECTORS: 
Thos. z 1 ~eseemaed 
Israel M 
Pemberton, A "Hutchinson, 
Alexander B 














Edward F. Beale, Jr. 





RICHARD MARIS, Sec, and Treas. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


the bes 
reans 
our ane im every 
CASH CAPITAL... ..$500,000.00 
Beserve for Reinsurance ‘and 
all other claims... «+e $41,878.41 
and lowest prices of the ‘atest Surplus over all Liabilities, Hones 141,428.86 


WM. J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 


Charles 

Jos. i Giillagbam, 
Sam 

iddle, Charles 8. Whelen, 
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Our productions of the present year are the finest we have ever 
offered, and are attracting world-wide notice. 


Fes3°*} CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. | saa 








| & CENT SENT BENT, 


Manufacturer of 


“CROWN” 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 








N, OnIOA CHICAGO, 


GhgaNs & PIANOS 


tet you wink g amo or Organ Gane sereenabyet the 
Sats cae 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is 
at the following rates, for oe old 
ers, These rates include postag 
= COPY, one year,.. $1.50 

Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,. 5. 00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 

vance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
tte school or ony set of teachers, or of scholars, 
supplied with as ony copies as may be de- 
pA at the following yearly club rates 

For any number of co + (mage than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, 

For five or more copies cy a sia to one addrese, 
Oe _— L- 





blished weekly 
or new subscrib- 


A package thus sent is addressed to 
son only, and no Bames can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 
rs for a club may be ordered sent pony 
toindin sy! ettropee at $1.00 each, and part 
e address, at fifty cents eac when 80 
The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where @ portion of the teachers of a 
— t their mail matter from one post-office, and 
mn the same school get theirs from another, 
oped pers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
ge clubs, at the pecans rate, to the extent that 
rge clubs may be divided into packages of tive or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, , additional, will be 
allowed for rere ten copies ld in aclub of either 
c r. he free copies fo ~~ e clubs cannot 
well be sah separately, but will be included in the 


daftions may be made at any time to a club—such 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with =e club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
Che | rtionate share of the yearly club rate. 
8 that are open during only a portion of m 
. aa subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
iene as @ papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, may have the address changed at any time 

without charge. Members of pac kage clubs do not 
ave Ley rivilege, but pany suc ee have bis _e 
by ae om the é 4 sac, an ioe YH nen 

paying cents, the erence in the price of the 
paying Af subscrt tions, or may crder an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
=: cents for three months. 
bscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
daa should be careful to name, not only the post- 
Office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All add 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
— than the one who sent the oper ous subscriptio 

rson will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 

_ LD ee pee.ca pen 
paper will mt be sent to any subscriber beyond 

the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariab) , be discontinued at the 
expiration of the sunecript on, Renewals should 
therefore be made early 

Enough coptes of any ‘one issue of the per to e 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will | be 

sent free, upon application, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Santer Schoot Times will be sent to any of the 
eountries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 

Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To our the above rates for two or more copies, the 

perere must be ordered at one time, and they will be 

A either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

‘age to one address, whichever may be preferred 
Brine subscribers. 

Bor Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
@ Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly su script ions at the above rates, the 
= a be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


resses should include 
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A “Slight Cold, - Cough, 
Hoarseness, or Sore Throat, if 
neglected, frequently results in 
an incurable Lung Disease, 
or chronic Throat Trouble. 
Brown’s BroncuiaAL TROCHES 
give prompt and effective relief. 
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Wall Paper Samples 
® FREE @ 


eat A genre » dotast it when ordering. 
oto VEL. and WEAR — TO ANY. 
ea on - 2 2 ee per Roll. 


Oc. d 
singh OD ERS “ve Mela Ye. Yas 


|. CADY 315 ena: St., Providence. R. 1. 


400deekeacececes 


| STALL PAPER 


LATEST SPRING STYLES. 


100 panei and complete instruction 
book. ; y+ AY. yan ede 
on receipt of 8c. to pay > 
Order Birect from the manufacturers. 
Our prices are much less than others. 
on paper, 3c, Gold, 4c. Handsome 
ee pease. 8 and 10 cents per 
a wide borders ond cetlings to match 
Wi. WALLACE, 1625 Pine St., Phi ja., a. Pa. 
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tmacrgetions ow 
ee 
Tit h ble So. 20% So, 20th St. 





























Rub In 
Rub Out . 


Soak In 
Soak Out 


work — yours, too. 
oesn’t that seem better? 
of clothes. 


lutely safe. 


_ you an imitation, be honest—send st bac. 


out again over the washboard. 
strong and healthy, and rub hard enough, 
you may get the dirt all out, too. 
work, and every woman knows it. 
isn’t the woman only that suffers, 
wearing the clothes out, rubbing them to pieces, all the 
time, It’s just as hard for every thing as it is for every body. 
is Pearline’s way of washing. 
All it wants is to be let &,, ay 
alone, Put it inthe water & | 
and it does its own 
It brings the dirt out —— 
easily and quickly—no hard work, no wear- ___ 


— rub, rub, no washboard. 


There’s a saving of strength and a saving 
And, what some women can’t believe, it’s abso- 


It's just as much so as any good soap. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 


Bewar e FALSEPeatie i as never peddled, if 





is the way you bees to ivi 


clothes with soap. First you 
rub the soap in; that’s work 
in itself. Then you rub it all 
If you’re 


It’s hard 
But it 
She’s 








It is better. 


good as” or ‘‘the same as spent T's 
r sends 
JAMES P" New York, 











A Natural Food. 


Conditions of 
the system arise 
when ordinary 
foods cease to 
build flesh— 
there is urgent 
need of arrest- 
ing waste—assistance must 
‘come quickly, from natural 
food source. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is a condensation of the life 
of all foods—it is cod-liver 
oil reinforced, made easy of 
digestion, and almost as 
palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 











muscle, 


BEST BEEF BOUILLON. 





The: only Raw Food. 
Builds up bone and 


creating new 





iF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous, 


THE * BEST » FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 


Our Book for MOTHERS, . 
*THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS.” 

Matlied free upon 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co. .BOSTON, MASS. 








BOVRIL. BOVRIL. BOVRIL. 
FINEST BEEF EXTRACT. 
PERFECTION OF FOODS. 

FINE FLAVOR. 
DELICIOUS SOUP. 


BOVRIL (LIMITED), LONDON. 
51-55 Franxur §1., New York. 
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blood daily. 
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It is 


issued 










quarterly. Five 






or more copies, in 
a package to one ad- 
dress, one cent each per 
quarter ; 
year. - Specimen copies sent 






A scholar’s lesson-help, in order to 


derstood, and attractive to the 


SCHOLAR’ 


LESSON 


four cents each per 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 










help, must be brief, easily un- 


scholar. Thre Lesson 
Guide is a lesson- 
help to the study 
of the Inter- 
national 
lessons. 


— 










GUIDE i, 






free. 
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WORTH REPEATING 
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A REMINISCENCE OF WINTER. 


[William C, Prime, LL.D., in The Journal of 
Commerce. } 


The snow lay deep over all the country. 
A heavy rain came on one afternoon, but 
only lowered the snow an inch or "two, 
saturating the upper layer with water. 
This storm cleared with severely cold 
weather, which froze the wet snow. There 
was consequently good skating right over 
the meadows in all directions, It was 
great fun to skate diagonally up the sides 
of the elevations and then go down, stand- 
ing upright on skates. The start down- 
ward was slow, but the motion became 
swift enough in a few moments. It was 
fun, but it was not without danger. . 
But what was most liked in. that sort of 
skating over land was to follow up a brook. 
For in winter time, when the watercourses 
are frozen and snow-covered, if heavy rain 
falls it cannot flow off, being obstructed 
and dammed all along the courses of the 
streams. If then sudden cold come on, 
the bed of a brook is widened into a suc- 
cession of small ponds, overflowing the 
sides of the brook, and covered with clear 
ice. On this the skater can go up the 
whole length of the stream, climbing over 
fences now and then, It is specially 
pleasant in such cases to go into the 
swamps and swampy woods, if any there 
be, through which the stream flows. In 
summer they are almost impenetrable, not 
because of the brush, but because of the 
soft and muddy character of the soil... . 
The brook whereof I now speak was 
the outlet of a small lake which lay far up 
among the hills. It was surrounded by 
swamp, so that in summer time it was 
almost unapproachable, for there was no 
boat on it, and no wagon-road whereby to 
cart a boat within a mile of it. There 
were pickerel in that pond, and the boys 
who liked to go a-fishing always waited 
with more or less patience for winter 
weather like this, in which they could 
skate upstream to the lake as they did that 
morning, and fish through the ice. Nor 
did the boysgoalone. The fishing parties 
generally included girls, not always as 
many of these as there were boys, but 
always at least a half-dozen ofthem. Some 
of the girls were good skaters, but they 
seldom ventured the trip up to the lake on 
skates. It was too fatiguing, and it was a 


and glide over the ice or the frozen snow, 
the boy skating behind and leaning over, 
with his hand on the shoulder of the girl, 
thus easily pushing her along. A group of 
boys and girls thus flying over the meadows 
was a picturesque sight. 

The surface of the lake was resplendent 
ice, smooth, without a rough place on it. 
The party wound their way up the outlet 
stream till it became like a canal bordered 
with high sedge and cat-tails, and then they 
came out on the broad lake with a shout. 
Very musical was the ring of those clear 
voices, going out on the cold air across the 
lake, and echoing from the pine woods 
beyond. The first thing to be done was to 
make the girls comfortable. For this pur- 
pose there was a log and brush hut, built 
years ago. It was not much ofa hut, only 
ashed with a roof of bark and brush and 
an open front, but it was shelter from the 
wind, should that rise, and soon, when an 
enormous fire of logs was blazing i in front 
of it, it was as warm a wary as would have 
been a tight house. . 

The sleds, had not " brought the girls 
only. On one were axes, on others were 
the dinner provisions, on another the pail 
of bait. They soon started out on the lake. 
Familiarity with the water had long ago 
made them .well acquainted with the 
haunts of the fish in winter, which are 
not thesameasinsummer. It took nearly 
an hour to cut holes through the ice in 
spots scattered over the lake. By each 
hole asmall branch of a tree was set firmly 
in the ice, and to this the line was made 
fast. Thus, here and there, in a space of 
ten or fifteen acres, there were visible 
twenty or more bushes, standing up, each 
one a silent angler, with its baited hook 
and line in the water below. 

And now the entire party, boys and 
girls, were out on the Jake, darting hither 
and thither over the glittering surface in 
the brilliant sunshine. Now and then one 
or another of the bushes would suddenly 
bend down and shake as a fish seized the 
bait and hooked himself. Then all would 





skate swiftly to the bush, and whoever 
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great deal pleasanter to sit on a boy’s sled “ 
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reached it first would haul up the fish, 
bait the hook again and drop it through 
the hole. Sometimes two, three, four, or 
more of the bushes would be shaking at 
the same time. Then there would be a 
burst of shouting as the party divided, 
some going to one and some to another 
hole. There would be long intervals, 
when no fish seemed to be about, and the 
skaters amused err 2 as — 
mostly do, with describi ey or skat- 
ing-races, or goin tceeh e motions of 
adance, But such amusements were often 
suddenly interrupted by the shout, “A 
bite!” and away they all went to theshak- 
ing bush and the serious business of the 
day, which was the pickerel fishing. The 
dinner, or luncheon, was eaten af the fire 
by the hut, the fish were gathered from 
the various holes and divided among the 
sleds, and a little before sunset the party 
started down the stream. The mercury in 
the thermometer that night marked sev- 
eral degrees below zero. It must have 
been at or near zero as the boys and girl 
were going home. But when did youn 
people ever complain of the cold on suc 
an we egy ond They went swiftly—now 
all close together, now, as they went 
through the woods, separating, each couple 
taking what way it would among the 
trees, The sun was low enough to redden 
the tree trunks and make the scene a very 
strange one in the expanse of the forest 
through which were flying noiselessly 
these happy poo 
Perhaps you think they were tired, these 
boys and girls, after this long day’s work 
at play. Not so. It was a moonlight 
night. Back of the minister’s house was 
a meadow, with a steep knoll rising on one 
side. There all the boys and girls of the 
village gathered, and some of their fathers 
and mothers too, and had a glorious time 
with sleds. There were single sleds and 
double sleds, and there was one great sled, 
the forward runners of a farmer’s cart-sled, 
whereon fifteen or twenty young folks and 
old folks piled themselves and went rush- 
ing down the sharp descent and away over 
the white meadow, glittering in the moon- 
light. When the nine o’clock bell ran 
from the tower of the church they one an 
all obeyed the summons, not willingly, for 
it seemed all too early to go home. 
The other day I had occasion to see an 

old friend, one of those boys. He is not 

et done with being a boy, and for a 

ittle while we had a good time talking of 
winters in the up-country, long time ago. 
He lives in the house in which he was 
born, It has been somewhat changed and 
enlarged, but he has kept some of the old 
rooms as they were. e sat before the 
old fireplace. The peoe on the walls, 
the tapestries over the doors, the low book- 
case’, well filled; the bronze figure on the 
table, holding out a brilliant gaslight— 
the entire furniture of the room evidenced 
a life history, not such as the boy had 
looked to, if, indeed, he ever did look for- 
ward. But the old fireplace, pouring out 
light, and heat, and memories, and the 
eyes and voiceof my old friend, were proof 
enough that the boy and the man were 
one and the same. Our identity does not 
depend on surrounding circumstances, nor 
on dress of the body, nor on the y 
itself. He went to the window, lifted 
away the curtain, and pointed out. Yes, 
he was the minister’s son, and this was 
once the minister’s house, Out there was 
the knoll in the meadow, white in the 
moonlight, and the nine o’clock bell was 
ringing, and a crowd of boys and girls of 
these later years were there in the same 
old riotous enjoyment. While we looked 
out the nine o'clock bell rang out, but they 
did not obey it. Times have changed, 








Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” sewaache: Mma 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass ; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 
famp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl: top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them fand you needn’t 
be an expert. 


Pittsburgh. Gso. A. Macagtx Co, 





More light from less oil; a steady flame; 
€ontrol of the wick. 


“Pittsburgh Lamp.” 
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and Then. 


Now and then I fall to dreaming 
Of the good old days again ; 
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But the times somehow are seem- 
ing 
Better zow than they were ¢hen. 


Daughter tells me, Gold Dust 
Powder 
Cleans and washes with such ease, 
That it lightens household labor, making restful times like 
these. 


Every day ner praise grows louder; Even I admit at last, 


Cold Dust Washing Powder 
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Has improved upon the past. 
3 What the steam car is to the traveler, and the mowing machine is 
r to the farmer, Goip Dust is to the housekeeper—a modern means of 
y saving time, strength and money. Sold everywhere. 
Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 
q St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal, 
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HE brand “‘ FONTAINE ”’ on the inside of a glove 
is a guarantee that the glove will fit, and that it 
won’t tear. It is the best of the P. & P. Gloves. 





Retall Price List of P. & P. Gloves. 









CHAUMONT. BERTHOLD. FONTAINE. 

PER PAIR. PER PAIR. PER PAIR. 
5-Hook, Dressed............... $1.00 8-Button Length, Undressed 4 Large Button, Dressed...........0000+s--e+e9 $1.50 
 * hig OE 1.25 Mousquetalre...........0-« 1.25 5-Hook, Dressed............. vow 150 
4 Large Button, Dressed. 1.00 6-Button Length, Dressed ye We aeapecnanoeseneoscossesessocsesvoconse 1.7 
5-Hook, Undressed.......... 1.00 Mousquetaire................. 1. * —- Und reased..........-00000++++ . 1.50 
7 = « ae ee Length, Dressed ‘ &-Button Length, Mousquetaire s 
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If your dealer does not keep these gloves, inform us of the 
Jact, and we will send you the address of our nearest agent, and 
inclose you with same a card entitling you to a discount of 10 


per cent ox the first pair which you purchase of our celebrated 
ONTAINE Glove, 


PINGS & PINNER, 


384 & 386 BROADWAY. - - NEWYORK. 












Tf the tips DO wear out first, it don’t cost 
YOU anything—you get another pair free 


“ KAYSER 

PATENT 

FINGER 
TIPPED” 








tee ticket 
with every 
pair. 


If your dealer hasn't this glove, 
write to JULIUS KAYSER, New 
York, and he will see that you get 
them, 








No ruined stockings; no embarras. 
sing break-downs; no metal in contact 
with the flesh, as all parts except the 
loop are enclosed in the webbing. 

Samples by mail. Silk Elastic, 
Ladies’ size, 40c.; with Belts, 75c.; 
Cotton Elastic, Ladies’, 20c.; with 
Belt, 30c, 


Sold by leading merchants. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
859 Broadway, New York, 


“Shoes are bought cheapest where shoes are made™ 


mut amg} OOK AT THIS 


LADY’S BUTTON BOOT, It 
has both STYLE and quality and fits 
like a glove. We senda pair (our own 
make) toany of U.S. on receipt of 
$1.50 in Cash, Postal-note or Money- 
order. Be sure to give your size ! 
Sizes 1 to 8, in half sizes. Widths C, 

D and E; Opera LY or Ln md 
‘ou er. 
fs warranted, even to the ff, and 






























. } 5 Saves Darning, 
JACKSON FAVORITE WAIST. 
rea, Mass.: “Send two more waists; I 


SALKINS & LASKEY, Marbichead, Mass. 
AVOID IMITATIONS OF THIS 6HOR I 
The New Stocking. 
Saves Discomfort, 
Wonld you like an Illustrated Booklet free? 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy 8t., Boston, Mass. 
Fine form, good oappers easy asa 
glove, boneless. iss ‘w., of Chel- 
like mine wey much, and now write 
for friends.” Miss E.,of Kenneth, Pa.: 
“Your waists are superior in finish to 
any I haveyetseen. Send another.” 
Unbreakable corded stays. White, 
Grab, fast black, gold. Trademark CCC, 
mted. Ask dealers for it, 


Warra 
Postpaid, $1.00. Mention 8. 8. Times. 
COBONET CORS ©O,, Jackson, Mich. 











ON LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, FOR BEAT 
200 Pet Abore Ben teva NOW O 
For Trestment of General DRESS STAY 
incl of Throat, Lu and System, See large advertisement of Yrsi_anwT! Duess Star 
nding the use of Narcotics. rt of Medical Commission showing most remark- M’r'e Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., in next week's issue. 
able results known in treatment of one illustrated album on applicati 
of two weeks will demonstrate superiority of our syste over ¢ ‘treatment, oO ’ N El L L By 
aponess STERLINGWORTH SANITARIUB e 20th to si ‘wow York 
BEFERENCES: § Seen oily Boni Nat'l eS au. ¥. Lock Box 104, Pett mn hoe dy Bah ey Oocne TWuneers 
Queen City Bank, Buffalo, N. ¥, Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, New York. etc,,in the United States. Send for samplesand prices. 








OFT Leather has Vacuum 
Leather Oil in it; 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 


Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 
Vacuum Oi) Company, Rochester, N. ¥, 


with Pastes, 
hands, injure the iron,and bern red. 
The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 





ess, Durabie, and the consumer pays for Bo UA or 











JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York, 


Wear the ENICKERBOCKER Shoulder Brace 
and Seppeaces combined. Sold everywhere, or sent, 
on on receipt of $1.00 per pair plain, or $1.50 
silk-faced. Send chest measure. Address 
KNICKERBOCKER BRACE ©O,, Easton, Pa. 
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“THE WORTH O° A THING 
is best learned by the want o’ it,” Although cheap 
in point of price, 


SAPOLIO 


Is beyond value. Those who try it know. 

Don’t you want F friend who would take half 
your hard work o Feary shoulders and do it with- 
out a murmur? t would you give to find an 
assistantin your housework that would a. rae 
floors and walls clean, and your kitchen bright, 
and yet never Cyan ugly over the matter of hard 
work. Goto ust Ly a friend avd can be 
bought at all grocera. No. 30, 


YOUNG | SHOULD | 
LADIES) ~s4" (SENSE 


Coaee WAISTS, Permit fall breathing. 














Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other | Chemicals 
: preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


‘eee 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Maes, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. _ 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


“ By athorough knowl 
vern the operations of 
4 | careful mal Sppicnion 4 t 





ete ndtindes lawswhich 

tion = nutrition, and 

@ fine rties of well- 

Epps has ‘orev hed our breakfast 
i. witha a deltone y flavored bever: “ which ma 

octors' ee It is by the jual- 


~~? ® constitution 
may be seattle up uagiatren h to resist 
every tendency Hundreds votes tle mala- 
dies are floating around « us spaey 006 to ~— wherever 
there aweak point. We ma many a fatal 
peat y B ge ae ourselves well *fortihied with pure 
ood and a aed, nourished frame.”’—Civil Service 
ade simply with boiling water or milk. 
Bold o}4 only in b in haitpgunat tins, by grocers, labeled thus: 
JAME .» Homcappathic Chemists, 
London, England. 
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; READER, 2 zon love RARE FLOWERS, 
Keene, N. It will astonish and please, FREE. 











Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its 
literature, the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as 
advertisements. 27,388 contributions were received. ‘To the following was awarded the 


TWELFTH. PRIZE. 


Would you choose to be the water 
In a sparkling little brook, 
Rushing over singing pebbles, 
Or the water in a nook, 
So shut in by ferns and 
That it undisturbed does lie, 
Growing ever more unwholesome 
As the days go flitting by? 


Would you choose to be a housewsfe 
With no time to read or sew, 
Or to find the joy of living, 
And no time from home to go; 
Or a housewife who so quently 
Gets her daily duties done, 
She has time for rest and .pleasure 
Ere the setting of the sun? 


Would you be a drudge forever? 
Ever be a slave to dirt? 
Use poor soap that cleanses nothing, 
And your skin is sure to hurt. 
If you’d be a modern woman, 
Up with these progressive times, 
You would use no ~— but Ivory, 
Like the writer of these rhymes. 
By Mrs. E. L. Baker, Newatle, N. J, 
Coryricut 1893, BY Tux Procter & Gamere Co, 








CHOICE ROSES AT 5 Cts. 


OUR RAINBOW COLLECTION 
OF VO ROSES FOR Gi. ex'mare 


BY MAIL. 
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the roots. I have red many times how 
such a amal! price. ) 4 home in the lana "should have their yard 
“Yours, ©. H. . GHAM. 
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Giving to customers cash discounts on coe, We (p. 3 
that best of all bush beans, th: arren, an 
that best of all early peas, the yoy a = 
other Catalogue, of erica or 
contains so great a variety of several of the pose 
ard. Ca ies, and, in addition, are many choice 
liarly our own. ' Though foarte 
of in be the vegetable and flower =. 
we send our catalogue FREE to all. Th 
sents meni hold , and our Customers may rely wos it 
That the well earn reputation o of our seed for freshness a 


OE TU GREGORY © SON Martlobond. Mase. 


So asked hun- 


4 dreds last Summer, who saw 
/ for the first time flowers of 
this eg yg pheno- 
menon. There is no better 
ee fast, om than 
’ ~~ nia, or, a3 io pore 
called, “Youth and 
Old A So if ny new floral -~ A 
is so net as to puzzle both professional 
and amateur horticulturists, we can scarcel: 
hope to present an “—_ _— which 
convey any adequate its unique 
and wonderful Our Catalogue, 
mentioned below, contains @ beautiful cok 
ored plate, on which is shown eight full-sized 
flowers of as \many distinct types, but the 
seed offered will produce dozens of varieties, 
not only entirely different from the t 
portrayed in colors, but of equal, and, in 
many cases, of much greater beauty. at 
first glance the flowers suggest a 


ROSETTE OF RIBBONS. 
The flowers are large, full and double ; the 
tals being twisted, curled and crested crested into 
most fantastic forms, entirely free from 
the stiffness characteristic of all other 
varieties in this family of plants. A rémark- 
able feature in this novelty is that it should 
pont in so short a time such an — 
whelming variety of colors, every ped, le 
shade and color pat in Zin 
many classes attained after "years of 
culture and hyo dization, this new comer 
has reached at a single bound. z is ad than 
te yoo ago that we detected, in a large bed 
nias at our Trial Grounds, a single 
plant, from which sprang this poven F ,. new 
Tace—marvellous not only in its Ss 
a, but in the pyri variety of colors = 
I fill history of HENDERSON'S 
story 0 
CURLED and CRESTED 
will be found in our Catalogue offered below. 
Price of Seeds (mixed colors) 25 cts. 
pkt. 3 pkts for 60 cts. 6 pkts for $1 bo. 
Postage stamps accepted as cash. 


BESIDES 


with every order for a single packet or more 
will be sent. tis, our Catalogue of 
ve R G FOR THE 
DEN ” (the price of which alone is 25 cents), 
on condition that in will say in what 
paper you saw this advertisement. 
he 150 pages of this grand Catalogue are 
strewn with hundreds of new engravings and 
embellished with eight beautiful colored Plates 
all of which truthfully portray the “ “Cream? 
of everything in SEEDS and P 
If the Catalogue alone is I it will 
ailed on recei of cen whlch Can be 
order. 


PETER HENDERSON & Co, 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 








Has no second chance. The 
first supplies his needs — if he 
takes the wise precaution of 


Ferry’s Seed Annual, for 1893, 
contains all the latest and best 
information about Gardens and 
Gardening. It ie a recognized 

@uthority. Every planter should 


haveit. Sent e on request, 
D. M. FE & O0., Detroit, 

















ordering goods, or in making 
anything advertised in ab pape 
publisher, as well as the odveter. 
saw the advertisement 

















